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FEPC and Political 
Confusion in Washington 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Next November’s elec- 


tion campaign opened in Washington when 

President Truman announced his domestic 
legislative program. The reaction in Congress made 
it clear that the legislators understood the political 
significance of the President's announcement and had 
picked up the political gauntlet thrown at them. 

President Truman evidently believes the political 
trend of the American people is in the direction of 
progressive liberalism. A large reactionary bloc in 
Congress has accepted the gage of battle on that 
issue. Next November's election should help to clear 
up the confusion after the people have spoken. 

Two of the salient points of President Truman’s 
Message were his request for a year’s extension of 
price control and his opposition to reduction of tax 
rates. And courageous was his espousal of a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices Committee. 

It is one of the Washington oddities that it is the 
Democratic President who is carrying the ball for 
the FEPC on the executive level, and that it is the 
Republican Senators who are carrying that ball on 
the legislative level. Add to that the fact that it is 
the Democratic Senator Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico who has introduced the bill and led the fight 
for a permanent FEPC, and you get a picture of 
the political confusion which reigns in the nation’s 
capital these days. 

Few things the Democrats have done in many years 
so discredit the party as the filibuster against the 
Chavez Bill for a permanent FEPC which a group 
of reactionary Southern Senators have been carrying 
on since last Thursday. 

It is a long time since Washington has seen so 
disgraceful an exhibition of sheer ignorance, not to 
speak of an anti-democratic and anti-American spirit. 

A prime example of the level to which the obstruc- 
tionisis have descended is best offered not by such 
Vicious individuals as Senator Bilbo, but by the con- 
servative but highly intelligent Senator Tydings of 
Maryland. Exclaimed Senator Tydings: 

“Why, there are Senators voting for this bill who 
would move out of a hotel if a colored man came in 
and sat down in the dining room!” 

What this has to do with a permanent FEPC, only 
the obstructionists were able to understand. 

A simple reading of the bill is sufficient to make 
Plain that the bill aims to make jobs available to 
men and women on the basis solely of their quali- 
fication to do the work and not on the basis of re- 
igion, race, nationality or color. 

The bill says not a word anywhere about sitting 
in dining rooms. 

It speaks only of standing in dining rooms; and 
On that score the Senators to whom Mr. Tydings 
eferred never have offered objections to colored men. 

But it may be that Senator Tydings is not the only 
One who misunderstands the Chavez Bill. Some of 

supporters of the bill also may misunderstand 
real purpose and the limitations of the measure. 

Having originally brought the subject of a per- 
manent FEPC to the attention of Senator Chavez, 
ind having thereby won for the issue an able, in- 
flatigable and devoted champion, I feel myself 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Era of Appeasement Ending 


By Kenneth G. Crawford 
Associate Editor of “Newsweek.” in Washington, author of “Pressure Boys. The Inside Story of Lobbying in 
America.” and “Report on North Africa.’ 


T can now be reported from Washingion with some 
assurance that the humiliating war and postwai 
policy of appeasing imperialist Soviet Russia in 

every international crisis, or fancied crisis, is about 
over. There are heartening signs that Munich-applied- 
to-Moscow is on its way out as the rule of American 
behavior. Secretary of States James Byrnes is not 
likely to come home from another international con- 
ference to report the same kind of deal he made at 
Moscow—the deal that gave the Soviets a foot in the 
Japanese door, sold out the people of Rumania and 
Bulgaria again, and yet. for all this, failed to lure 
Comrade Molotov to London, as intended. 

President Truman didn’t think much of this deal 
when it was first reported to him—after it had been 
made. Upon discussing it with Admiral Leahy, his 
chief of staff, and several other men whose judgment 
about foreign policy he trusted the President thought 
even less of it. When Byrnes returned he talked fast 
enough to convince his chief that the deal had been 
justified but not fast enough to persuade the President 
that it was the duty of the United States, in the inter- 
ests of temporary harmony, to go right on selling self- 
respecting nations and peoples down the Volga to a 
Kremlin crowd that has violated almost every solemn 
pledge it has made to the world since it subscribed 
to the Atlantic Charter, The President in effect ap- 
proved of Byrne’s course at Moscow but Truman was 
not wholly satisfied. 

The result was that the President took some time 
out from domestic concerns to reconsider the coreign 
policy wished on him by the Roosevelt Administration. 
Like everybody else, he had heard this policy defended 
on the ground of necessity: Russia had to be kept in 
the war and then brought into the world organization 
unless the postwar world was to be split into two 
armed camps. He also liad heard it defended on fancy 
ideological grounds: “scientific” Russian Communism 
would improve the lot of backward peoples like the 
Poles. He had heard it defended with neo-logic: the 
United States had to balance its commitments with 
its power and its power couldn’t be brought to beat 
on Eastern Europe. 


* * * 


Tur man from Missouri considered all these argu- 
ments, weighed them and came up with some facts 
fixed in his mind. The United States, even before 
entering the war, had announced that its purpose in 


resisting Nazi aggression was to assure expansion of 
the four freedoms. Its principal allies, Britain and 
Russia, had subscribed to the same promises. They 
then won the war. And the result was that all four 
freedoms were taken away from millions of people 
who had enjoyed some, if not all, of these freedoms 
before the war for freedom was fought. The Presi- 
dent talked these things over with some of his advisers. 

No announcements intimating a change of foreign 
policy issued from the White House or the State 
Department. But the atmosphere and the talk began 
to change. A_ policy started to emerge. It was 
approximately this: 

The United States would enter into the organization 
and promotion of the UNO in good faith. But it 
would not permit the UNO to become a futile debat- 
ing society like the League of Nations. It would insist 
that the first clear case of aggression brought before 
the World Organization either establish the organiza- 
lion’s reputation for firmness or wreck it altogether. 
In the latter case. the United States would be ready 
with an alternative plan of world organization. 

In its application, this policy meant that Russia 
would be brought to book before the UNO the next 
time it poached on the territory of a neighbor not 
already taken over. Turkey seemed to be the most 
likely next victim. Most informed officials expected 
that Russia would soon try to bully or shoot her 
way into Turkey to control the Dardanelles. When 
this happened, then, the United States would assist 
in bringing a complaint against Russia through the 
Assembly to the Security Council of the UNO. 

The Ccuncil could be expected to decide that Russia 
had transgressed against Turkey. Russia, exercising 
her veto power in the Security Council, would prob- 
ably refuse to permit action by the UNO. In this 
case, the United States would invite the nations of 
the world to form a new organization in which the 
great powers would exercise no such veto. Presum- 
ably all! the nations of the world, except Russia and 
her unwilling satellites, would respond to such an 
invitation. 

Russia would have the choice of isolating herself 
in a world organized against her or of foreswearing 
aggression, at least until and unless she felt strong 
enough and well enough supported by fifth columns 
to take on the rest of the world. Weak as the exhaust- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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U. S. State Department Betrayed 
Iranians to Soviet Russia 


RTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH, head 
A declared that the US State 


hibition of inconsistency, 


of the 
Department has 
vacillation, weakness, and cumulative failure. ... 


American Financial Mission to Iran, 
“staged in Persia an amazing ex- 


Our 


diplomacy in Persia has borne all the familiar marks of orthodox isolationist futility. 


In their thinly camouflaged program of 


that rule Persia are incurably selfish, 


absorption and domination, the 
thorities have exploited a situation created by the Persians themselves. 
shortsighted, 


Soviet au- 
The classes 


incompetent, and corrupt. Their 


misgovernment has perpetuated internal unrest while inviting foreign intervention. ... 


The American mission incurred the hostility of the Soviet authorities and their Persian 


fifth column. (They launched) a campaign of 
propaganda. ... In 1944 the State 
joining the mission’s enemies. ... We 


is that we have lost prestige throug 
of Asia. 
adv 


ising our irresolution to the 


States ran away from realities as well 
+ Millspaugh made it clear that Soviet 
His mission 
State 


ey atin 


it a puppet state. 
same men in our Department 
appeasement made 

Another blast at the State Department 
“old China hand,” Ww. Be 
to the 
10 years. He stated that 
American Far”astern policy i 
the Chinese Reds. 

* 

IRANIAN PLEA for 
Soviet 
UNO Security 


Iranian Gov- 


came from an 
Donald, 
ment for nearly 


adviser Chinese Govern- 


aiding 


THE 


grievance: 


redress of 
igainst Russia was 
not withdrawn from the 


Council 


ernment is more 


although the new 
pro Soviet than the one 
delegates 
UNO has no juris- 
diction, and did not try to answer Iranian 
that the Red 
troyed the 
Teheran Government 
aid to the 
he would oppose t iking 


ousted last week. The Soviet 


maintained that the 
Azer- 


accusations Army in 


baijan des authority of the 
and lent moral and 


Vishinski said 


ip Iran’ 


material rebels. 
charges 
in the Council, but that he did not mind 
whethe1 the delegate 
them. At least a 
established—the right of 
the complainant to be 
of the Big Five di 
of the 
curity 


discussion of 
wanied to discuss 
precedent was 
heard even if one 
sputes the authority 
Council to take action. The Se- 
Council agreed to settlement of 
the dispute by direct negotiations, but 
retained the right to accept or reject the 
final agreement reached. 


make 


Soviet 


would not 
before the UNO of the 
Danish 


Britain indicated she 
an issue 
occupation of the island of Born- 


holm. 


on a lod 
ATOMIC AGE.—The vast 
built at 


atombomb 


plants terrific expense during 


the war are already obsolete, Dr. J. R. 
Dunning declared. New techniques have 
been developed. 

Man made contact with the moon for 
the first 
beamed a radar sound signal to it and an 
reflected back, 
477,714 miles in 2.4 sec- 
onds. Vast possibilities are foreseen, in- 
cluding the mapping of planets and a 
means of defense against the atombomb. 


time; the Army Signal Corps 


echo was making the 


round-trip of 


Scientists commenting on the vast pos- 
sibilities opened up by radar communica- 
tion with the moon said we ought to use 
it first to benefit life on the earth. They 
seemed to be opposed to a TVA on Mars, 
or a bottle of milk for every inhabitant 
of Venus—or even a cigar for the 
in the moon. 

The test of atombombs against a fleet 
of 100 warships will be made in May 
near the Marshalls Atoll. 
is the apt code name given this test. 
That is where we are, and we will proba- 
bly try to travel both roads simultane- 
ously, toward construction and destruc- 
tion. 

Hanson W. Baldwin in the NY Times: 
“Great numbers of fish and birds will be 
killed in the two atomic explosions 
scheduled (at the Bikini Atoll), but they 
will die that man may live.” Mr. Baldwin 
fs an optimist. 


man 


“Crossroads” 


Department withdrew 
needlessly gave up.. 
hout the Middle East and probably over 
We abandoned an advantageous tactical position in relation to Russia, 
cold caleulators of the 
as responsibilities ... (NY 


Russia will either dismember 


slanderous 
in effect 
The result 
the whole 
while 
Kremlin. . . . The United 
Times, Jan. 30). 


intrigue and 
support 
. leadership. 


obstruction, 


Iran or make 


was withdrawn when the Russians objected to it. The 
who torpedoed 


Hurley in China on behalf of 


mission a failure. 





The UNO 
adopted a plan for a commission to study 
however, 
side-stepping 
all the real problems, as was inevitable. 


E. L. Woodward, Oxford Professor 
of International Relations, writes that 
effective control of atombombs is im- 
possible; any nation could manufac- 
ture them secretly. A pact outlawing 
the use of atombombs is necessary, he 
thinks, but admits that in view of 
League of Nations experience, it will 
be no guarantee. 


meeting unanimously 


atomic energy control. It was, 


a rather meaningless plan, 


The Russians are working Europe's 


only uranium mine, at Jachymov, in 


Czechoslovakia, in complete secrecy. Jan 


Masaryk has promised that “no Czecho- 


slovakian uranium will* be used for 


destructive purposes.” 





Gen. Sir Frederik Morgan 


GENERAL MORGAN got support of 
his statement that Jews swarming into 
the American zone in Germany had as- 
surance of help from American Jewry 
in getting to Palestine, in an investiga- 
tion by Army agencies. The mass move- 
ment of Jews from Poland is “fostered 
and financed” by Zionists, the report 
stated. But why Morgan disapproved of 
aid by American Jews to Polish Jews to 
escape from anti-Semitism, terror, and 
hunger is still unexplained. . . . Morgan 
was reinstated as chief of operations of 
UNRRA in Germany by Director Leh- 


man. 
x - - 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
was urged by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
she will sponsor a UNO move for the 
compulsory teaching of such a language 
in schools in all countries, to break down 
the linguistic barrier between peoples. 


YUGOSLAVIAN 
UNO proposed that aid to displaced per- 
sons who refuse to be repatriated be 
withdrawn—except for Spanish refugees. 
This forced repatriation, particularly to 


DELEGATES TO 


Russia, Poland, and Yugoslavia, met 
with opposition of nearly everyone else. 
* aa * 

TRYGVE LIE, Norwegian labor law- 
yer and pro-Soviet Socialist leader, was 
selected for the job of secretary-general 
of the UNO. His name is pronounced 
“Trigva Lee.” He was strongly supported 
by the Russian delegates, who vetoed 
Lester Pearson, backed by eight of the 
eleven members of the Security Council. 
Lie was once in favor of a Western Bloc, 
but forgot about it when Russia dis- 
approved. His job carries with it tre- 
mendous responsibility and power—far 

too much for any man. 
*~ * a 

AFL BACKS TRUMAN PROGRAM.— 
The executive council of the AFL gave 
its support to the President’s recommen- 
dation to Congress that price control be 
continued as long as necessary to prevent 
inflation, that the FEPC bill be passed, 
and that social security be extended. “It 
would be suicidal for the Government to 
drop price controls on June 30, when the 
present law expires... . But in normal 
times the AFL would vigorously oppose 
any such Government interference with 
a free economy. Price control is a neces- 
William Green assailed the 
“Communist leanings of certain CIO 
leaders. There are no Communists on 
the AFL council.” He attacked the 
CTAL as a political rather 
nomic movement, and added, 
to divorce labor from politics.” 


sary evil.” 


than eco- 
“We want 
John L. 
miners union were re- 
AFL—on 


urged recognition of 


Lewis and his 
admitted to the 
terms. The AFL 
the Spanish Government-in-exile. 


Lewis’ own 


Ps * * 

SURPLUS SUPPLIES 
the US 
Henry J. Latham, who 
offered photographic evidence in support 
of his Such have 
been frequent and persistent from Amer- 
ican GIs in the 


VAST 
been destroyed by 


have 
Army, accord- 
ing to Rep. 
accusation. ‘reports 
Pacific. 

+ * 

THE US ARMY is being demobilized 
faster than any other in the world, 
Secretary of War Patterson stated. Co- 
operation between American, British, 
French, and Russian occupation authori- 
ties is difficult to achieve, he admitted, 
but denied that American policy has 
failed. 7,750,000 of the Army’s VE-Day 
strength will have been released by 
June 30. 

t* * * 

WALL STREET witnessed a_ sky- 
rocketing of prices of stocks as several 
big strikes were settled. Some stocks 
went higher than they have been in 
15 years, in the heaviest trading since 
1940. Inflationary psychology ruled the 
Street. ... A Baltimore Evening Sun 
survey of manufacturers’ warehouses in 
three cities showed that from 400,000 to 
750,000 men’s suits are being hoarded 
despite the present scarcity in expecta- 
tion of higher prices. 

* + ” 

MAISKY AND LITVINOV will not 
be members of the New Supreme Soviet. 
They have been shelved for a long time 
as diplomats, but remained until now on 
the Supreme Soviet, presumably to be 
used again if their services were required 
to carry out a foreign policy more in- 
clined toward cooperation and collective 
security. Their demotion is just another 
sign that Russian nationalism and isola- 
tionism is still the main trend, clearly 
manifested by Gromyko and Vishinski 
at the UNO meeting. 

* * ~ 

ITALY.—A leader of the Action Party 

mpune from Milan on the results of the 


recent elections in the Metal Workers’ 

Federation (FIOM) of the Milan proy. 

ince. The-Communists got nearly 40 per. 

cent of the votes; the Socialists a little 

over 35 percent; the Actionists 15 per 

cent; the Christian Democrats 10 percent, 
>» * 

BRITISH PRESS BITTER. — The 
British Government was mild in its reply 
to the Russian blast about intervention 
in Indonesia and Greece, but the British 
press hit back hard. The Daily Mail used 
such words as “a discreditable maneuver 
... diplomatic opportunism.” The liberal] 
Manchester Guardian, usually sympa. 
thetic to the Soviets, called the Russian 
charges “malevolent nonsense,” though 
that paper has been critical of British 
policy in Greece and Indonesia. The 
Guardian pointed out that Britain has 
no ambition to add these countries to the 
Empire, as Russia is adding territory to 
her Empire. Even the pro-Soviet New 





Ivan Maisky 


Statesman and Nation, which follows 
much the same policy toward everything 
Russian as do The New Republic and 
Nation here, got mad and charged the 
Russians with “undiplomatie acrimony.” 
The Economist described the Russian 
action as “flagrant and childish,” and 
said “it makes nonsense of the ideal of 
great power collaboration and interna- 
tional conciliation without which the 
UNO will not work.” Britons are getting 
disillusioned about the land of the 
“higher democracy.” 





* * * 
GIRLS AND GiIs.—Three 
ex-GIs appealed to Truman 
for help in marrying German girls. “We 
have been discharged overseas .. . so a8 
to be able to marry German girls. This 
is now forbidden under non-fraterniza 
We think that not being 
allowed to marry girls we love becausé 
they happen to be Germans is unfair and 
un-American. . .. We are only three of 
hundreds of civilians and service men 
who want to marry German gir]ls.” 
~ “ 

PALESTINE. — British authorities 
threatened mass arrests and death for 
all members of Palestinian terrorist or 
ganizations after a raid on a Royal Ait 
Force camp, climaxing a long-continued 
series of such acts. . . . Immigration is 
to continue at the rate of 1,500 monthly. 

* * * 

MACARTHUR ended the centuries-old 
Japanese custom of selling excess girls 
into the slavery of prostitution, undet 
the Potsdam declaration that funda 
mental human rights must be respected 
Japan has annulled laws licensing prosti 
tution. The Tokyo Brothel Keepers 4®* 
sociation has released the girls from 
slavery status so they could exercisé 
their “democratic right” to do busines 
independently. 


GERMAN 
American 


tion laws.... 
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As the Strike Wave Rolls 


their laurels as one great strike 

after another is settled. There 
are, first of all, those who looked for- 
ward with glee to the day when the 
returning veterans would put union labor 
back in its place. Most of the fighting 
men have shed their uniforms. Thou- 
sands of them have taken their places 
in the picket lines. The well-planned 
campaign to pit soldiers against workers 
has flattened out. 

Then there were those who told of a 
dasiardly plot of big capitalists to pull 
the labor forces into a premature 
struggle and beat them into a pulp. 
That there was something in the nature 
of a plot no one can doubt. The nice 
uniformity of strategy notable in the 
actions of General Motors and United 
States Steel was not the result of acci- 
dent. But Henry Kaiser signed a con- 
tract with the union. Then Henry Ford 
and Chrysler made peace with their 
workers. The United States Government 
took over the meat-packing plants and 
the men went. back. If there was a plot, 
it was far from unanimous. It was, in 
fact, so ineffective that those who were 
involved in it are now anxiously seeking 
industrial peace. 

Many a prophet of gloom felt assured 
that such new and untried CIO unions 
as those in steel and autos would be 
shattered by conflict with the powerful 
corporations which stood against them. 
The Auto Workers already have three 
fine victories to their credit. The Steel 
Workers have carried on their struggle 
with admirable unity and discipline— 
and their victory will not be long de- 
layed. The strikes were not called too 
soon. They are skillfully conducted. 
Whatever happens, it is already certain 
that the union men will return to work 
with their organizations strengthened by 
their experience. 

Many eritics of the Truman Admin- 
istration have felt convinced from the 
Start that the President and his advisers 
were inadequate to the great crisis which 
they faced. It is true that the Labor- 
Management Conference failed and that 
the Administration came into the strike 
period without any adequate govern- 
mental machinery. 


N UMEROUS prophets must look to 


3ut in lieu of dynamic 
leadership and of adequate legal pro- 
vision, the President’s sympathy for the 
workers and his faith in the democratic 


An Editorial— 


process have carried him through, Only 
in the case of the meat strike has the 
Administration forcibly intervened. And 
as the strike wave recedes, Truman 
stands considerably higher than at its 
beginning. 


And the anti-labor thunder that was 
expected from Congress now comes out 
as little more than an irritated and im- 
potent squeak. On January 29, a com- 
bination of reactionary Democrats and 
Republicans introduced into the House 
a bill which they propose to substitute 
for the President’s fact-finding proposal. 
Along with a provision for a 30-day 
“cooling-off” period, the measure con- 
tains clauses which would practically 
repeal the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunc- 
tion act. The fact that this bill has 
been introduced is hardly news. Anti- 
labor forces have long threatened to 
straitjacket workers with such provisions 
as it contains. The important point is 
that this bill is now pointless. It has 
missed the bus. The sirike wave is 
rolling back, and the bill has not a 
chance of being passed. 

Labor is coming out of this series of 
conflicts with its point of view more 
widely understood and accepted than 
ever before. For this the strategy of 
Walter Reuther deserves a good deal of 
credit. The notion that wages, prices 
and profits are tied in together has 
achieved wide acceptance. The President’s 
main contention, that the workers must 
have sufficient buying-power to furnish 
a continuous and adequate market, has 
now been so widely repeated that it has 
become a commonplace. The real points 
at issue have never before in this coun- 
try been so well presented or so calmly 
considered in the midst of a great 
struggle. 


This does not mean that all is well in 
our industrial system. It is true that 
great strikes have not wrecked the 
country, but the losses have been enor- 
mous. Production has been held up at 
an inopportune time. Reconversion has 
been hindered. We have lost hundreds 
of millions in products and wages. The 
whole problem of carrying on civilized 
negotiations between labor and manage- 
ment remains to be solved. We have 
made some progress since the end of 
the last war. 1946 is better than 1919, 
But we still have a long way to go. 





The New Leader is proud to an« 
nounce that to its staff of distin. 
guished political observers has been 
added the name of the eminent polit- 
ical analyst, Oliver Carlson, who will 
contribute a monthly column. 

Mr. Carlson, well-known journalist, 
author and labor economist, will be 





Oliver Carlson 


James Gordon Bennett,” “A Mirror 
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remembered for his “Modern World 
Politics,” “The Man Who Made News: 





An Important New Columnist 


for Californians,” the widely discussed 
volume, “Hearst: Lord of San Sim- 
eon,” and “Brisbane: A Candid Biog- 
raphy.” Another volume, “Politician 
and His Publics,” will be published 
this year. In preparation are still 
two other volumes, “Exploiters of Dis- 
content,” and “Forgotten Fathers.” 

At present Mr. Carlson is teaching 
at the University of California, Ex- 
tension Division. Mr. Carlson has 
studied at the University of Michigan, 
the University of Chicago, the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and the London School 
of Economics. In 1930-2 he was Re- 
search Associate at the University of 
Chicago. In addition, he has lectured 
extensively for the past twenty-five 
years and has conducted many classes 
for trade unions. He has contributed 
to many newspapers and periodicals, 
including Harpers, American Mercury, 
Nation, New Republic, Common Sense, 
Readers Digest, etc. In 1939-40, he 
was Public Relations Director for 
Governor Olson. More recently he 
has been an industrial and public rela- 
tions consultant. 

Mr. Carlson’s first column will be 
a discussion of life and politics “West 
o” the Rockies.” 
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Please, Lady, | Can't See the Newsreel 


Coartesy Milwaukee Journal. 








Confusion About the FEPC — 


(Continued from Page One) 


qualified to comment on what the origi- 
nal sponsors of the Chavez Bill had in 
mind, 

Two things were recognized at the 
outset. One, that prejudices cannot be 
legislated out of existence. Legislation 
can only penalize them! education alone 
can eradicate them. Two. it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to enforce 
such legislation, on the ground that 
prejudice is largely a subjective matter 
of intent in the mind of an individual 
and therefore is amenable to legal proof 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

These two practical difficulties, it was 
realized, would preclude the possibility 
of such a law having an immediate cor- 
rective result. 

In that case, why have the law? And 
why make the great effort it would 
involve? 

Those questions were faced at the out- 
set. And it was concluded that, despite 
the practical obstacles, such a law is 
desirable because it would constitute a 
constructive step in changing the mores 
of any community prejudice 
exists, 

The great good of the Chavez Bill is 
that it would exert a constant pressure 
on the meres of law-abiding citizens in 
a law-abiding community to conform 


where 


$$ —TWO ANNOUNCEMENTS — 


with the duly considered and declared 
intent of the nation that prejudice 
against any man on grounds of race, 
religion, color, nationality or nativity is 
immoral. 

Particularly flagrant violations of the 
Chavez Bill might lend themselves to 
legal prosecution, but such cases never 
could number more than an insignificant 
percentage of the many acts of prejudice 
in the giving and getting of jobs. 

The moral force of the law, therefore, 
is its most important aspect; and would 
become an important prop to the slow 
educational process. This point of view 
has not been sufficiently stressed. 





TEACHERS GUILD'S 
RELIEF CAMPAIGN 

® Five hundred packages will be dis- 
patched by the New York Teachers Guild 
(AFL) to individual teachers in liberated 
European countries within three weeks of 
the launching of the Guild’s gift cam- 
paign, according to Rebecca Simonson, 
president of the Teachers Guild. The 
campaign was initiated as a result of the 
visit to the United States of Louis 
Dumas, president of the French Teachers 
Union, gucst in this country of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. Dumas de- 
scribed the activities of the European 
teachers in the underground movement, 








A Radio Commentators Politics 


In recent years more and more peo- 
ple have turned to radio for informa- 
tion. The hustle-bustle of an indus- 
trial world at work makes extended 
reading of newspapers, magazines and 
source materials such as documents 
and speeches, difficult if not impos- 
sible. It was to be expected then that 
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the weary workingman or professional 
at home would turn to radio, the 
medium that informs and entertains 
while one relaxes. 

But what sort of information has 
the listener been subjected to? In 
an article entitled, “Johannes Steele: 
Fellow-Traveling on the Airwaves,” 
Norbert Muhlen gives us a close-up 
study of one of the well-known radio 
commentators, recently announced as 
a candidate for Congress by the Com- 
munist-controlled ALP, and finds him 
to be an oratorical tail tied te the kite 
of Stalin’s fortunes. 

Mr. Muhlen, author of “Schacht, 
Hitler’s Magacian,” a Ph.D. from the 
University of Munich, newspaperman 
in Germany, Switzerland, the Saar 
and France, editor of The Radio Audi- 
ence, a newsletter on radio broadcast- 
ing and listening, and a well-known 
authority on public opinion techniques 
and agencies, will be remembered 
for his recent penetrating three-part 
study, “The Mind of the Masses” in 
The New Leader. 

You Will Want to Read 
JOHANNES STEEL: 
FELLOW-TRAVELING ON THE 
AIRWAVES 


WEEK?! 
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The Men Who Cannot Be Forgotten 


IKE the occasional products of the 
2 best of cooks, this turned out to 
be something quite different from 

what I intended. A January weekend in 
Atlantic City promised me complete es- 
cape from the troubled world which con- 
stantly crowds us too close in The New 
Leader office. Atlantic City is a strangely 
ugly agglomeration of structures along 
a wide and lovely beach. There every- 
thing cheap and 
tawdry in our civili- 
zation faces up to 
the old Atlantic’s 
long-withdrawing 


roar. It is not a place 
where any sensitive 
soul would go for 
surcease from the 
goads of what we 
eall civilization. 
But for Americans 
over a wide stretch 
of country —I don’t 





know how far west 
Bohn 
it stands as a sym- 
bol of release. It 


fair or night club or carnival where the 


is a sort of continuous 


ordinary rules are repealed. The more 
moral and strict and regular you are at 
home, the more you need a free-and- 
easy spot like this away from home. 
And for millions of persons Atlantic City 
is that spot. 


On the train which carried me down 
there I had an experience which brought 
me within sound of the waves in a fine 
and cynical mood. Near me—so near 
that I could not avoid taking note—sat 
an obviously cheerful bald and pudgy 
man with—not precisely his girl-friend 
—but a female who had obviously la- 
bored conscientiously and expensively to 
maintain her appearance of girlhood. And 
these two—the fat man and the artifici- 
ally juvenile female—were ostentatious- 
ly having the time of their lives. What 
each one had left behind I could only 
imagine. What they visioned in the im- 
mediate future they hardly left to the 
imagination of any of the onlookers. 

Once I struck the boardwalk, I forgot 
about my pair in 
the sea. 


I hate to confe 


earch of romance by 
For Atlantic City in January 


practically a 


sedate and ove1 rtuous place. Even the 
luxurious hotels, those not still pre- 
emptied by the Army, are taken over by 
families. Child romped over rugs and 
furniture, anxious mothers worried along 
after them, impatient fathers obviously 
were not getting what they came for. 
All of this, however, did not interfere 


with my own good time. The sun shone 
generously on the wide walk and the 
wider beach. There was, after all, the 
holiday attitude which gives the place its 
special charm. The sea and the shop 
windows were bright. The people were 
bent on enjoying themselves in simple 
and obvious ways 


You would say it was a perfect place 
for escape from this old world’s trou- 
bles. But you would be wrong. In my 
memory I had carried the names of two 
hotels, the Haddon Hall and the Chal- 
font. Many a cheerful time have I had 
within their walls. As I came down 
North Carolina Avenue toward the board- 
walk I saw on the bridge which connects 
them an ominous sign, “Thomas M. Eng- 
land Hospital.” It is here that thou- 
sands of severely wounded Army vet- 
erans are received and treated. It makes 
a lot of difference. Atlantic City with 
several thousand crippled soldiers added 
has become a picture of our postwar 
civilization. It is made up of a pop- 
ulation trying to forget and men who 
cannot be forgotten. 

You will be going along with the 
streaming crowd—the wide expanse of 
beach and boardwalk and _ glittering 
shop-windows before you—and you will 
see . man in uniform walking stiffly, 
anxiously, as though just learning. And, 
as a matter of fact, he is just learning 
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—learning to balance himself on an 
artificial leg which will to the end of 
his life replace the one which he lost 
in the Belgian Bulge or on Okinawa. 
The thing jars you. You look around to 
see how it affects others. Apparently 
they don’t see, can’t see, don’t care. You 
go on—mechanically looking about, act- 
ing as if you were gay—but somehow 
things are different. The sun is a shade 
paler, the shops appear more meretrici- 
ous. 


What a Disabled 
Soldier Thinks About 


W.. saw a good many of these boys with 
empty sleeves, empty pants legs, some 
balancing themselves on their unaccus- 
tomed artificial limbs. Sometimes moth- 
ers or fathers or wives or sweethearts 
were pushing their dear disabled ones 
in wheelchairs. More than once we saw 
a whole family taking a boy home in the 
family car—dismantling the wheelchair 
to transport it—and all going on with 
a slightly over-done gaiety. People were 
trying their desperate best to meet the 
boy half-way and assure him that life 
can still be good. 

It was not difficult to fall into talk 
with these boys. Not that they were 
talkative. They were not. They tended, 
rather, to flock by themselves. But as 
they lolled against the fence along the 
outer edge of the Boardwalk or against 
a sunny restaurant front, one could pause 
to loaf along with them—and sooner or 
later the talk would start. 

As conversations slowly got under 
way—with me carefully holding myself 
back, constantly fearful of saying the 
wrong word—I had the feeling that the 
overlay of cheerfulness on the faces of 
these boys was mere camouflage for a 
deep sadness. There was Jimmie from 
the Belgian Bulge, for example. He was 
the clown of one little company, with a 
round and ruddy face and the ever-ready 
quip. He had both arms and, as far as 
one could see, both legs—and he seemed 
to be strutting and lording it over the 
others. That is, until one of his com- 
rades took him down by hitting him a 
resounding crack with a crutch. The blow 
landed somewhat above the knee, and 
the sound was the hard peal of wood on 
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“How's Things Outside, Boys? Am | Still a War Hero 
or a Drain on th’ Taxpayer?” 
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wood. Then they all laughed. Jimmie 
had been shown up. Then I looked more 
closely at the round and ruddy face. I 
felt sure that when Jimmie is alone, the 
smile is gone. 

After a bit the four or five men be- 
gan to mention the times when they had 
got theirs. It started with Jimmie, for 
he happened to catch sight of the date 
on a newspaper. “Gosh,” he said, “it 
was just a year ago that my number 
came up.” Another boy had lost his arm 
in March—almost at the end of the war 
in Germany. I tried to say something 
about its being specially hard luck to 
get it at the very end. Then they told 
me about a man in the hospital who is 
blind and has no legs. They mentioned 
the paralytic cases. Finally one boy 
spoke quite openly about all the fellows 
under the crosses, the ones who will 
never come back. When one remarked, 
“We’re the lucky ones,” they all nodded 
agreement. And-«the best joke of all 


was: “And, boy, we won’t have to go 
to the next war. We'll just sit here and 
read the papers and see some other guys 
go.” It sounded brave. But their faces 
were so set in sadness that I had a feel- 
ing that it was all an act, an effort to 
fight something inside. 

A smartly dressqd girl went by push- 
ing a one-legged boy in a wheelchair. 
“Pretty fine,” I said, “she’s standing by 
her fellow.” Then I wished I hadn’t said 
it. Deep shadow went over the face of 
the tall boy next to me, the one with 
an empty sleeve. “Yes,” he said, “some 
of ’em stand by you, some of ’em don’t. 
You can’t hardly blame a girl. She comes 
and looks you over. Nothing but a 
wreck. Never can make a decent living. 
She goes back home and thinks it over, 
You can’t blame her.” I thought that 
interview had gone far enough. 

You see what I mean. My weekend 
was hardly the perfect escape from post- 
war troubles. 








AFL Council Warns Against “False Prosperity” 


Mis. Fla. (LPA).—An attack on 


anti-labor leg 





ation, support of con- 
tinued price control, and endorsement of 
a loan to Britain were among the high- 
lights of action taken by the AFL Execu- 
tive Council, recently convened in Miami. 

Also, the Council backed up all of 
President Truman’s recent recommenda- 
tions to Congress on labor and social 
reform legislation, except for his pro- 
posed “fact-finding” law. A permanent 
FEPC was among the President’s recom- 
mendations which the Council okayed. 

In its price control statement, the 
Council declared “it would be suicidal 
for our government to drop price con- 
trols on June 30, when the present law 
expires.” 

The statement pointed out that “con- 
ditions are ripe for another economic 
spree” and that “the flush of false 
prosperity can be detected not only in 
Wall Street, but in every grocery store 
in the nation.” For that reason, con- 
tinued controls against inflation are 
urgent, the Council said. 

“Action should be taken promptly on 
extension of price control because un- 
certainty as to future policy already is 
slowing down production because of 
reluctance of business to make advance 
commitments in the dark,” the Council 
added. 

Among arguments for Congressional 
approval of the proposed $4,400,000,000 
loan to Britain, the Council cited the 
fact that “Britain constitutes the last 


and most powerful bastion of democracy 
in Europe.” 

“The British life comes closer to our 
own ideas of the value of individual life 
and freedom than any other,” the Council 
said. 

Such a loan is an important factor in 
stabilizing world peace, the Council 
declared. “A world peace may be negoti- 
ated on the diplomatic level and pro- 
tected by military measures, but it de- 
pends basically on a sound and prosper- 
ous world economy which provides op- 
portunity for each nation to establish a 
decent standard of living for its people,” 
the Council stressed. 

Anti-labor bills pending in Congress 
were strongly denounced. 

“At this moment,” the Council said, 
“The lawmakers are faced with consider- 
ation of some 160 bills aimed at impair- 
ing or restricting the freedom of the 
nation’s workers and the unions which 
represent them. ... Under these circum- 
stances the Council is convinced that any 
law Congress could pass now would only 
make matters worse.” 

President Truman’s “fact-finding” bill 
was also condemned, particularly its so- 
called “cooling-off” period. Such a period, 
the Council warned, “would serve to 
warm up strike sentiment instead of the 
effect intended.” 

This resolution did not constitute a 
censure of Truman personally, President 
William Green of the AFL explained. 
“President Truman is sincere, but like 
many sincere men he is ,.tting wrong 
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information and wrong advice,’ Green 
said. 

The Council slashed its last links with 
the old International Federation of Trade 
Unions by refusing to participate in the 
liquidation of IFTU’s remaining funds, 
estimated at $200,000. 

At the same time, Green reiterated the 
AFL’s stand against having anything to 
do with the new World Federation of 
Trade Unions which, he said, is “Commu- 
nist-dominated.” 


Against Tax Reduction 

@ Councilman Louis P. Goldberg and 
Ira J. Palestin of the Liberal Party in- 
troduced in the New York City Council 
a resolution calling upon Governor 
Dewey and the State Legislature “not 
to reduce the state taxes, but to allocate 
to the various municipalities, including 
New York City, the excess of tax yield 
over the financial needs of the state.” 
They asked that “the proportionate share 
of the City of New York be limited to 
use for transit rehabilitation and slum 
clearance projects.” 





KOUMINTANG-COMMUNIST nego- 
tiations to end the civli war in China 
were stalled again by the new demands 
raised by the Communists, who, with 
the Democratic League, want at least 
half of the Cabinet posts and equal 
power in writing the new Constitution. 

WILHELM PIECK, German Commu- 
nist leader, invited “penitent Nazis” te 
join the CP. The four anti-Nazi parties 
in the Russian zone asked the Allied 
authorities for permission to set up 4 
central government. 
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Dedicated ta an expose of all Lolalitarian enemies of democracy 





Smith, Hughes, Mote & Company 


By Conrad Vaughn Lewis 


K. Smith, has evolved another plan 

to win over the American people to 
his political camp. In a recent issue of 
his monthly periodical, The Cross and 
the Flag, Smith announced: 

“The PRC (Postwar Recovery Com- 
mission) is organizing 15,000 units 
across the nation. This is the answer 
of the American First Crusade to the 
question: ‘What is the solution for the 
inevitable postwar crisis?’ ” 

Trotting out a platform packed full 
of panaceas, Smith announces that 
among the ten provisions of the PRC it 

“winds up with three very challenging 
slogans,” to wit: 

“The PRO ...« 

“Preserves free enterprise: 

“Run the money-changers out! 

“No increase in taxes! 

“Rebuild America first!” 

Smith then asks those who are inter- 
ested in organizing a unit of the PRC, 

to send their requests to Box 697, Detroit 
81, Michigan. Free literature, he adds, 
will be sent to those interested. 

The New Leader has in its possession 
the free literature. Because publishing 
them would be a violation of the copy- 
right laws (two of the most vicious pub- 
lications are both copyrighted), we can 
only summarize. One of the books, An 
American Foreign Policy for Peace, by 
Americanus, is circulated by Ear] South- 
ard, ardent Chicago supporter of Gerald 
L. K. Smith and office-sharer with 
William J. Grace. The booklet, which 
bears a sticker in the inside cover an- 
nouncing: “For additional copies, order 
at the above rates of The Cross and the 
Flag, Post Office Box 459, Detroit 31, 
Michigan,’ is published by Citizens Press, 
Chicago, Ill., headed by Southard. This 
book, in part, can be easily interpreted 
as being essentially apologetic for Hitler 


Pre'sni Silver Shirter, Gerald L. 


‘and ‘Nazism. The author advocates 


neutrality for America in foreign policy, 
and in another breath says that if Hitler 
had been as big a hypocrite as the Brit- 
ish, he might be master of Europe today. 
There is even a positive comparison made 
between Judaism and Nazism! 

The other book Forty Years of Roose- 
velt, by W. W. Hughes, is also published 
by Southard’s Citizens Press. Hughes, 
on about September 15, 1932, appeared 
at the Republican National Headquarters 
in the Palmer House in Chicago, to re- 
port for his usual duties with the Speak- 
ers Bureau of the National Committee. 
It was then, Hughes writes, that he saw 
the plot of how Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came to power—by way of Wall Street! 
Hughes gives the International Bankers, 
his pet aversion, the full cloak of Satanic 
vileness, anu at one time finds a place 
for even Adolf Hitler to appear as the 
victim of a Wall Street plot. If you ever 
thought that Hitler was financed by the 
large German industrialists as a move 
against the labor unions, you are herein 
informed by Hughes that this was 
merely a plot to cover up the real plans 
of the international bankers. They used 
Messrs. Schacht and Thyssen as their 
fronts to finance Hitler! Hughes thinks 
that it was not a coincidence that Roose- 
velt and Hitler both came into power 
almost at the same time. It was all a plot! 

There was still another pamphlet in 
the set of literature sent out by the Post- 
war Recovery Commission: The Story of 
Tyler Kent, as a defense given to you 
confidentially by Gerald L. K. Smith. As 
a sister report we also found in our PRC 
dossier John T. Flynn’s The Final Secret 
of Pearl Harbor. We read in it that: 

“1. By January 1, 1941, Roosevelt 
had decided to go to war with Japan. 
2. But he had solemnly pledged the 
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people he would not take their sons 
to foreign wars unless attacked. Hence 
he dared not attack and so decided to 
provoke the Japanese to do so. 
“3. He kept all this a secret from 
the Army and Navy.” 
Pe * * 


Thumbnail Book Review 


Henry HOKE’S new large pamphlet 
It’s a Secret, is a must for those who are 
still wondering why the sedition trials, 
long overdue, have not materialized. 
Henry Hoke’s booklet published by 
Pamphlet Press of Reynal and Hitch- 
cock is not one to be reviewed for liter- 
ary values; it is a book tc be read for 
good, honest, common sense and as a 
guide to action. Those mentioned in the 
booklet who have played an important 
role in the American pro-Fascist under- 
ground will not be new names to readers 
of The New Leader. Many have had 
their records and activities originally ex- 
posed on these pages. It’s a Secret is not 
a continuation of Under Cover, but is 
just another strong volley in the battle 
for Democracy. 
* * me 


Heard on the Right 


Epwarp F. ATWELL, publicity di- 
rector for the Friends of Frank Fay, 
was a speaker at an American Legion 
rally in Queens on January 24. Atwell, 
former America First chief, is still ac- 
tive at the Capitol Hotel suite of the Fay 
group. 

The New Leader learned from authori- 
tative sources that plans are under way 
to build a permanent national organiza- 
tion, using those present at the rally as 
a nucleus. 

In the meantime, one of the speakers 
at the rally, Dr. Emanuel Josephson, has 
already jumped the gun and told The 
New Leader that he was forming a 
permanent organization against “Labor 
Union Fascism.” Josephson revealed that 
he already has several groups formed of 
his new organization in colleges and uni- 
versities. He named New York Uni- 
versity as a base for his collegiate drive. 

Josephson also owns a publishing firm, 
Chedney Press, whose address in York- 
ville is the same as that of the office from 
which he practices. Josephson is vehe- 
mently against “dictation of labor 
unions.” 

* ™ wt 
The Blue Star Mothers 
Page Senator Bilbo 


Hhvixe behind the name of the Cur- 
rent Events Club, Mrs. Catherine Brown, 
titular head of the anti-Semitic Blue 
Star Mothers of Philadelphia, recently 
told her companions at the Frank Fay 
rally that she was planning to bring 
Senator Bilbo of Mississippi to Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Brown, Senator Bilbo will 
be no doubt happy to learn from the 
pages of The New Leader, is boasting 
about a conference which he held in his 
Senate offices with a a delegation from 
the Blue Star Mothers. At this confer- 
ence, we learned, Senator Bilbo agreed to 
attend a rally under the auspices of: the 
Mothers group, or, Current Events Club. 
ae a * 


Carl H. Mote Sputters On 


Cart H. MOTE, Indianapolis public 
utilities magnate, in his latest America 
Preferred periodical, publishes an article 
by an unsigned contributor in which it 
is alleged that: “Propaganda has worked 
on the theme that we were in danger of 
invasion, that Hitler was out to conquer 
the world. There was no danger at any 
time of invasion. ... The Jews have been 








avenged in full measure for German 
anti-Semitism and should be satisfied. 
Unemployment has been relieved for a 
little while.” 

The contributor, whose only identifi- 
cation is that he is a subscriber resid- 
ing in North Carolina, concludes: 

“One of these days the Jew’s turn 
will come again. His number will be 
up. Reports from many points of the 
compass appear to indicate an early 
reckoning. World War II has opened 
the eyes of so many sleepy people.” 

Mote himself adds a postscript in an 
article entitled, “Lest We Forget!”: 

“The Jews had a grudge against Hit- 
ler’s Germany because Hitler did not 
like the pornographic books circulated 
by Jews among German children. 
Neither did Hitler like the idea of ad- 
mitting only Jews to German medical 
and law schools. Hitler didn’t like 
the idea of Jews owning all the real 
estate, particularly after they had 
swindled the owners out of possession 
during the currency manipulations of 
the early °20s.” 

” * * 
Winrod's Prophecies 
Now "Atomized" 

@ The Rev. Gerald Winrod, who was a 
defendant at the Washington sedition 
conspiracy trial, has published, and is 
widely distributing a 78-page pamphlet 
Anti-Christ and the Atomic Bomb. 

The pamphlet presumes to be an inter- 
pretation of Biblical prophecies, which, 
Winrod claims, foretold the atomic bomb. 
At the same time, New Testament 
prophecies of the “Anti-Christ” are in- 
terpreted as referring to the Jewish 
people. 

Winrod visited Germany in 1934 and 
1936, where, he boasted, he met many 
important Nazi officials. 

% * * 
Monetary Reform Bigots to Meet 

@ The Congress of Monetary Organi- 
zation, which is headed by Joseph Stoef- 
fel, Buffalo Coughlinite leader and 
Gerald Smith lieutenant, will hold a 
three-day convention, commencing Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946, at the Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Some of the “econo- 
mists” who have received invitations to 
attend are: Lyrl Van Hyning, head of 
the Chicago We, the Mothers, Inc.; Earl 
Southard, of the Committee of American 
Independence, an offshot of the Citizens’ 
USA Committee, Chicago; Miss Cathe- 
rine Veronica Brown, leader of the Blue 
Star Mothers of Pennsylvania; Frederic 
Kister, leader of Gerald Smith’s front 
organization; Christian Veterans of 
America, whose appeal to subversive ele- 
ments contains the phrase “No Softies 
Need Apply”; Kurt Mertig, business 
agent of Leon de Aryan’s The Broom, 
and pro-Nazi head of the Citizens’ Pro- 
tective League, now active in the new 
German “relief? movement, and who last 
month issued a call for German-Amer- 
icans to form their own political party; 
and Charles G. Smith, alias “Smitinias” 
and “Smetanuk,” who is an ardent sup- 
porter and friend of several of the al- 
leged seditionists. 

* * 
New Bigot Group 

@ The Colorado Committee for Consti- 
tutional Rights has been organized by 
Dewey McKinley Taft, formerly of 
Michigan, with the announced purpose 
of “restoring to all American citizens all 
rights guaranteed them under the Consti- 
tution.” This organization is now located 
at Englewood, Colorado. 

Support of this organization has also 
been announced by Kenneth Goff, leader 
of the Gerald Smith-Harvey Springer 
enterprise, Christian Youth for America. 

ca * * 
"We, the Mothers" Picket 

@ On November 18, 1945, Chicago’s 
City Hall was picketed by members of 
Lyrl Van Hyning’s “We, the Mothers.” 








————BARKLEY ON FEPC——— 


Denouncing the filibuster against 
the FEPC bill, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley declared: 

“I supported 
the draft law 
which sent our 
boys overseas to 
fight, and it 
made no distine- 
tion of race, re- 
ligion, ancestry, 
or origin. Well 
made no exemp- 
tions because of 
a man’s race, 
religion, ances- 
try, or origin. 
So far as I am 
concerned, I can’t see how, if I did 
' this, I could refuse to support the 
same kind of legislation in time of 
peace.” 

The New York Council for a Per- 
manent FEPC will hold a rally in 
Madison Square Garden on Feb. 28. 





Barkley 

















One placard read: “When are American 
War Criminals going to be brought to 
trial?” Another placard said: “Mayor 
Kelly, we both need and want more light 
on Pearl Harbor. Christians are not 
warmongers!” 

Among thise in the picket line was 
Charles Anderson, defeated candidate for 
Congress, who ran on an openly anti- 
Semitic platform last year. 
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ANTI-SEMITIC RALLY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


HE New Leader has received an au- 
thoritative report from Philadelphia that 
the discredited “Rev.” Arthur W. Termi- 
niello, the Anniston, Alabama echo of 
Father Charles E. Coughlin, attended a 
meeting of the so-called Current Events 
Ciub during the week of January 14th, 
He said that the war was fought for 
“a capitalistic Zionist group which are 
now trying to control America.” The 
meeting, held at the headquarters of the 
Events Club, the Patriotic Sons of 
America Hall, 1317 N. Broad Street, also 
boasted the presence on the speakers’ 
platform of Paul Meinhart, assistant na- 
tional secretary of the Christian Vet- 
erans of America; C. Daniel Kurtz, or- 
ganizer of the Christian Front in Queens, 
whose speech was characterized as “hys- 
terical” by representatives of pro-demo- 
cratic agencies attending the meeting; 
Kurt Mertig, pro-Nazi head of the Citi- 
zens Protective League and former resi- 
dent for six months in the Cook County 
jail, for breaking windows in Chicago’s 
Jewish section, was also present. Mertig 
was sentenced on January 28 in Queesn 
County Court for his participation in a 
Christian Front rally in Queens on Octo- 
ber 6 at which a pamphlet The Jewish 
Ritual Murders was distributed. 

Other leaders at the meeting were 
Mrs. Catherine Brown, chairman of the 
Blue Star Mothers and Mrs. Lillian 
Parks, National Legion of Mothers and 
Daughters and president of the Current 
Events Club. : 

Meinhart’s speech in behalf of the vet- 
erans of World War II was so demagogie 
that three of the five veterans walked 
out in disgust, while two others stayed 
out of curiosity. 

During the same week five Philadel- 
phia stores, in the Fern Rock area of 
the city, were the victims of vandals 
which smashed the windows of the Jew- 
ish-owned places of business. Mrs. Harry 
Kaplan, wife of the proprietor of a drug 
store which was affected, said: “I’m fed 
up. I feel anti-Semitism in this neigh- 
bodhood is so strong that we are going 
to move.” 

















Profile of General Motors 





GM Can Raise Wages 30 Percent and Still Earn High Profits 


By Frank Marquart 


Educational Director. Briggs Local 212, United Automobile Workers, CIO 


“ss ENERAL MOTORS is one of the 


most profitable of American 


corporations. Its profit-making 
capacity has been consistently demon- 
strated throughout the 28 years of it 
existence, and continues down to the 
present. The profits it earned before the 


war on production of peacetime prod 


could have paid a substantial increase 


in wages, without any increase in price 
leaving a high return on invested capital 
even at the relatively low level or out 
put that then prevailed.” 

Whe) the UAW-CIO first eleased 
these tatements, a General Moto 
spokesman snorted: “Just so much crap!” 
But to th day GM has offered nothing 
convin to disprove the mass of data 
supporting the union’s claim. The data 
are embodied it what i perhap the 
most exhaustive brief ever brought into 
wage negotiation Now pamphlet 
form titled Purchasing Power for Pros- 
perity, this brief wa ompiled by Walte; 
P. Reuther and hi taff in the GM 
division of the UAW-CIO, and it 


veritable profile of the 


corporation’ 
wage, price, and profit structure. 


Citing the OPA’s report on 2,187 in- 


dustrial corporations, the brief shows 
that auto stands at the top of Amer- 
ican industry in profit earnings. From 


1936 to 1939, inclusive, the auto industry 
as a whole earned an average yearly 
rate of profit on invested capital of 16.7 
percent, after taxes, as compared to 8.1 
percent for all the companies studied. 
Leading all auto firms in profitability 
was GM with a rate of 17.7 percent after 
taves. That this high profitability is not 
merely sporadic, but sustained over a 
long period, is proved by the Federal 
Trade Commission’s report on the motor 
1939. The 


having earned more 


issued in 
credits GM with 
profits for the stockholders during the 


industry report 


eleven-year period from 1927 to 1937 
than any other manufacturing corpora- 
tion in the United States. 

How the corporation became a bonanza 
for investors is seen by what happened 
to a typical $1,000 investment in two 
shares of GM 1 1917. By 


means of stock split-ups the 


common i 
uccessive 
original two 
201 shares 


vestment by the shareholder, and with- 


shares eventually became 
—without any additional in- 
out exercising the rights to subscribe 
1919 and 1920, 


The investor profited in two ways: By 


offered ir 


receiving yearly dividends since 1917 


and by virtue of a market value increase 


amounting to $13,915.62. Total cash re- 
turns in the 28-year period amounted to 
$12,129.03 which, added to the increase 
jn valuation, netted the investor a total 
of $26,044.65—an average annual rate 
of $30, or 93 percent Even du ge the 
worst three yeal ot the depre rf) 

when Detroit was known as the “dead 


city” and auto workers by the thousands 
were destitute, the investor’s cash return 
averaged $268, or 26.8 percent, on his 
investment 

+ } 


The rate of labor exploitation—i.e., the 


ratio of profits to wages—is unusually 
high in the case of GM, fluctuating 
around 100 percent. Page 29 of the brief 
which prove 
latest and greatest year of 
1941, General 
actually received 


contains the calculations 
that “in its 
automobile production, 
Motors 


more in profits, 


Corporation 
before taxes, for each 
man-hour worked by GM workers than 
This excessive 


t paid out in wages.’ 


rate of exploitation is made possible by 
the efficiency of the workers integrated 


nto a streamlined ma production 
etup. 


a . 


Tue brief presents the arithmetic for 


he union’s argument that GM can pay 
and still 
earn substantial profits without raising 
Based on the corporation’s 1941 


costs, and 


a 30 percent increase in wage 


prices, 
framework of wages, price 
profits, the adjustments are computed 
as follows: 

would 
bring approximately 
$1.45, augmenting the 1941 wage bill by 
$178,009,000. A 10 percent 
allowed for material costs, raising that 
item by $120,000,000. Prices would re- 
main at the 1942 figure or 9 percent 


4 30 percent wage increase 


hourly rates to 


increase is 


above the previous year, netting the cor- 
poration an increment of $219,000,000. 


Since GM profits in 1941 amounted to 
$511,000,000, the corporation would, ac- 
cording to the above adjustments, earn 
a gross profit of $432,000,900. Profits 
after taxes would come to $261,000,000— 
the largest take-home profits in any year 
of GM history except 1925. 

These calculations, however, are based 
on 1941 A 50 percent boost 
in car and truck production can be safely 
predicated when the corporation is fully 
This high volume should 
raise profits after taxes to $400,000,000— 
a sum exceeding by $150,000,000 any 
past profit yield. 


conditions. 


reconverted., 


These figures do not 
resulting 
from diminshing overhead costs, always 


take into account the gains 


a concomitant of increased volume, Nor 
do they allow for the gains flowing from 
ihe many technological improvements 
perfected since 1941, 

The extent to which wage increases 
can be absorbed by savings accruing 
from higher output and improved tech- 
nology is strikingly explained on Page 
33 of the brief. From 1936 to 1941, GM 


wages increased more than twice as 
much as sales value per unit. Neverthe- 


less, GM operating profits per unit in- 


creased 32 percent 


ame period 
This 


output in- 


in the 
and total profits rose 61 percent. 
was possible because total 
creased 21 percent and output per mane 
r increased 12 percent. 


GM has a 


senger cars. 


capacity of 2,800,000 pas- 
If the corporation produced 
2 200,000— 
and paid a 30 percent wage increase, it 
could still equal its 1941 profits. What 
this means is explained in the brief as 
“This 1941 profit before taxes, 


only 80 percent of capacity 


follows: 
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Can General Motors Afford to Raise Wages? 





200 Delegates of the GM Council of the UAW Vote on Pres. Truman's 
Fact-Finding Recommendation 


after Congress reduces the corporation 
36 percent, will leave GM 
with the large profit, after taxes, of 
$327,000,000, which is 20 percent greater 
than the highest net income in its his- 
tory.” Hence the union’s insistence that 
the corporation can not only raise wages, 
but can lower prices as well. 

One of the most striking sections of 
the brief shows what happened to top 
officers’ income during the war years, 
when workers’ hourly wages were frozen 
by the Little Steel Formula. “In 1943, 
21 top officers received total compen- 
sation of $4,926,018, or an average of 
$234,572 each. This was 46.8 percent 


tax rate to 


more than these same officers received 





Europeans “Without Country” Prolong Hates 


By ROBERT ROOT 


Ges EVA (WP).-—That Europe does 
not even now desire peace above every- 
thing, 


pondent’s attention in two recent con- 


was called sharply to this corres- 
versations on American troop trains in 
Germany. 

One atternoon two Yugoslavs shared 
my compartment, and one explained that 
Mihailovich 


speaker had been wounded fighting the 


they were partisans. The 
Germans, was later a slave laborer, then 
an inmate of Belsen. Asked if he was 
anxious to return to his homeland, he 
shook his head and drew his finger across 
his throat—return would 
“Within a few years,” he pre- 
dicted, “the Balkans will unite to expel 
Even 


mean sure 


death. 


the Russians and their influence. 
now Mihailovich followers are fighting 
Tito in Yugoslavia.” 





ClIO and AFL Share 
Labor Department Posts 


Wasutncton (LPA).—The CIO for 
the first time has been given representa- 
tion in the Labor Department’s top ranks 
when President Truman nominated John 
W. Gibson, former president of the 
Michigan CIO, to be second assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Daniel W. Tracy, 
first assistaut secretary, was formerly 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL. 
Gibson, who is 35, is a former Michi- 
gan state labor commissioner. The first 
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in 1939, when their average compensa- 
tion was $159,825 each.” 

Here is a document which deserves to 
be read widely, since it marks a new 
departure from traditional business 
unionism. Not that the brief is with- 
out faults. Much of Part 1, where the 
authors theorize about the American 
economy as a whole and indulge in 
too many untenable conclusions about 
“ .. the glittering economic realities 
of our full production potential,” might 
better have been omitted. But Parts I 
and III pose factually supported propo- 
sition which go far beyond the goal of 
the old labor movement, sloganized as 4 
“fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 

That same eveining two uniformed 
Poles entered the compartment. In al- 
most the same terms as the Yugoslavs, 
one of them explained that to go home 
was to go to death. He had fought 
against the Germans in Africa but, he 
asked ruefully: “How has that saved the 
independence of Poland?” He saw hope 
only in a war for freedom against Stalin, 

Besides their dislike for Soviet-oriented 
governments, other factors doubtless 
influenced these young men. Belonging 
to occupational forces in Germany for 
an uncertain period, they have nothing 
to look forward to there or in their home- 
lands. Like countless thousands of young 
Europeans, they have known nothing 
but war since maturity, and war seems 
as good a source of adventure and 
meaning for life as anything. 

——_ 
CIO representative to be named to such 
a position in the Labor Department, he 
succeeds E. Carl Moran, former Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Maine. Gibson, 
who is the Department’s ace trouble- 
shooter, maintains close contact with all 
sections of labor for the Secretary and 
frequently undertakes conciliation work 
in conjunction with US Conciliation 
Service Chief, Edgar Warren. Describing 
him as an excellent mediator, Labor 
Secretary Schwellenbach has declared 
that what the department needs is & 
half-dozen more men like him. 
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Pietro Nenni’s 


tion in Italy, before the liberation, 

was a Communist formula, known 
as the National Front of Liberation, 
Prior to the liberation, all the communi- 
cations I received from Silone, then in 
charge of Italian Socialist underground 
from Zurich, warned against such a 
front. Right after Mussolini’s downfall 
in July 1948, there was a sudden silence 
and my communications to Zurich were 
sabotaged. Sometime later I was in- 
formed that the political coalition, whick 
the Communists had propagandized all 
over the world, with the help of our Of- 
fice of War Information facilities, had 
really been formed in Italy. 

This was the first great triumph of 
the Togliatti-Nenni bloc, to which the 
Italian Socialist Party and other parties 
surrendered helplessly or _ willingly. 
Broadeasts and agents from America, 
from England, and not merely from 
Moscow, had been working for the 
Communist-sponsored united front for- 
mula, and gave it the authoritative trade- 
mark of democracy. Italian monarchists 
4 parties were very happy about the for- 
: mula, for at that time the Italian Commu- 
nists were for Badoglio, and helped save 
the tottering monarchy. The government 
founded on this formula was bound to 
Ss become a gambling table at which 
swindlers and gentlemen were compelled 
to play together, with no alternative for 


Tix formula of the six-party coali- 














ensa- 4 the gentlemen but to compete with the 
swindlers. This is why, to the majority 
es to of Italian people, the six-party coalition 
new has appeared as a game for the political 
iness spoils of a ruined Italy. 
with- | “All of them stink!” was the expres- 
e the sion I heard everywhere in Italy. In the 
rican coalition there were, and still are, tested 
re in democrats, who want to build a demo- 
about cratic Italy. But they too have been 
lities compelled to maneuver for political stra- 
might tegic positions, and therefore they too 
rts I have appeared, to large sections of the 
Opo= Italian people, as political swindlers. 
yal of ws . - 
las a Nenni and the Communist- 
pay.” —— Socialist Merger 


ss Tue tragedy is this: no government 
based solely on either the left-wing or 

5 the right-wing bloc can govern without 
resorting to dictatorship. A coalition of 

the right-wing bloc and the left-wing 
bloc produces thieves of Pisa—who work 







me — together in the night-time and quarrel in 
ot ‘ the day-time. The Togliatti-Nenni axis 
makes impossible—so far—any inde- 
i; a pendent policy on the part of the So- 
Sse cialist Party, and without an independ- 
ie ent Italian Socialist Party no democratie 
pele: coalition, free from totalitarian ele- 
= he ments of the right and of the left, can 
— a be conceived. 
se Nenni’s role in Italy is important, 
, = Before Nenni surrendered to the 
Ons ng Communist embrace, many years ago, 
Mbes: the Communists used to attack him as 
OL RIRG a former Fascist, as a black shirt, as 
} home- a stooge of Mussolini. Now the same at- 
ye ng tacks are launched against Nenni by 
rothing some right-wingers in Italy. I would 
seems have defended Nenni against these at- 
re and tacks, as did Silone and the organ of the 
Young Socialists. But any attempt to 
—_—— exploit these attacks for political pur- 
Poses in favor of Nenni is factionalism. 
to such There is no fundamental change in 
ent, he Nenni’s policies. The overwhelming ma- 
Demo- jority of the Socialist Party is against 
Gibson, fusion, and only the lack of democracy 
trouble- inside the party has prevented the un- 
with all Seating of Nenni. 
ary and This also explains why, in October, 
yn work Nenni was compelled to play for time and 
ciliation quiet the opposition by saying that fusion 
scribing With the Communists is a question for 
_ Labor the future. However, Nen.1’s_ policies 
declared still follow the Russian line, even at the 
oo ii €xpense of the Italian people. 
I quote from Nenni’s report to the Oct. 
Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
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Political Gambling in Italy 


Counter-Offensive Against His Opponents 


By Vanni B, Montana 
Educational Director of Local 89, ILGWU, recently returned from Italy 


Socialist Party (Avanti, October 21, 
1945): “There were talks in London 
(the London conference) about war rep- 
arations, but our answer is that Italy 
has been ruined by the war and that for 
us the only form of reparation is labor. 
Give us coal and raw materials, and our 
shops will also work to pay reparations. 
But nobody is interested in Europe to 
Squeeze out the small amount of blood 
which still remains in our veins.” 

What does this mean? Nenni failed 
to mention that the power which asked 
for reparations was Russia. He showed 
he was ready to sell out the labor of the 
Italian masses to pay war reparations 
to Russia. This policy is one hundred 
percent Russian, anti-Italian, anti-So- 
cialist and anti-democratic. It is this 
kind of policy which makes the Italian 
people desperate and easy prey of the 
terrific propaganda of Guglielmo Gian- 
nini’s “L’Uomo Qualunque.” 


At a Central Committee of the Social- 
ist Party early in January, Pietro Nenni 
took the counter-offensive against the 
opposition and had his policies approved 
by 25 votes against 7 with one ab- 
staining. There is a temporary modus 
vivendi between Nennie and the fabi- 
an Silone, who is now editor of the 
Avanti. Nenni had his plan for a com- 
mon ticket with the Communists in towns 
less than 30,000 inhabitants approved. 
This plan is aimed at preparing fusion 
by welding Communists and Socialists 
from below. 


oo * * 
Is Giannini a Fascist? 


“ 

L vomo QUALUNQUE” is a wave 
of popular resentment. It does not come 
from the top. It comes from below. In 
some of its propaganda there are germs 
of Fascism, not more, but surely less, 
than in Communist propaganda and 








Ignazio Silone 


methods. There is also lip-service to lib- 
eralism, in greater quantity than you 
may find in many of the old Italian polit- 
ical parties. There is common sense, and 
nonsense more than in any other political 
party. Of late there is some propaganda 
against Roosevelt and the war which re- 
minds one of Goebbels and of the anti- 
Roosevelt, anti-war line the Communists 
pursued before the Nazis invaded Russia, 
and the line many American isolationists 
and reactionaries still follow in Amer- 
ica, especially among Italian-Americans. 
There is outside financial help, and black 
market practice, and any fair investiga- 
tion would easily find the same on the 
other side of the fence. There is carnival 
and there is tragedy. 


But what makes it very palatable to 
Italians, is that “L’Uomo Qualunque” 
is “a genuine Italian product,” as Ital- 
ian as the “pasta colle sarde” you find 
in Palermo, as Italian as the ‘spaghetti 
alle vongole” of Naples, as Italian as 
the Roman “abbacchio,” as Italian as 
the Genoese or the Milanese “mines- 
trone,” or the Piedmontese ‘risotto.” 
Just as the Italian Communist Party, 
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in its policies and leadership, is as 
Russian as black caviar and vodka. 
I fear that “L’Uomo Qualunque,” if 
denied the freedom of democratic process, 
anc if compelled to resort to violent 
methods, may become neo-Fascist, un- 
der the leadership of former prisoners 
of war, especially those back from Rus- 
sia, who are eager to settle accounts 
with the Communists. It is as unjust for 
the rightists to call Pietro Nenni a 
“Founder of Fascism,” as it is for the 
leftists to call Guglielmo Giannini, the 
founder of L’Uomo Qualunque, a “former 
Fascist big shot.” He had a Fascist 
ecard, during the past regime, like most 
of the regimented Italian people, who 
even now still consider any political 
membership card like a ration book for 
bread. But no official or private record 
has so far shown that Guglielmo Gian- 
nini was a “Fascist big shot.” Other- 
wise he would by now be killed as Mus- 
solini was, in jail like Graziani, a fugi- 
tive like Roatta—or a prominent mem- 
ber of Togliatti’s Communist Party, 
like the theorist of Fascist insurrec- 
tions, Curzio Malaparte, or like Vezio 
Crisafulli, a prominent former Fascist 
writer, who holds the job of commissar 
of the “Instituto Nazionale Infortuni.” 


When the case of Crisafulli was ex- 
posed by Cantachiaro, a satirical publica- 
tion in Rome, the Communist Party thus 
concluded its investigation: “Comrade 
Crisafulli is now a good Communist.” 

Moreover, the Communist Party, at 


its convention in Rome a few weeks ago, 
approved a platform in which many 


points of Giannini’s program were add- 
ed. Playwright Giannni is now accusing 
Togliatti of plagiarism. 

te x me 


Silone recently warned against pessi- 
mism. I am in some ways pessimistic, but 
in some other ways very optimstic. My 
pessimism derives from this: any baby 
born from husband Togliatti and wife 
Nenni, be it clothed in tricolor or even 
baptized in the church, be it named 
Italian Confederation of Labor, or 
Unione delle Donne Italiane, may look 
like a legitimate child of Italian democ- 
racy. But as soon as the baby grows up, 
everybody who is not deaf will find out 
that the child “para paruski” with 
Stalin’s accent. 

As for my optimism, it derives from 
my experience in Italy: I saw that the 
humanistic old soil of Italy is very 
fertile. We must help our true friends 
to plant a new garden of freedom, clean 
of totalitarian weeds. 

Instead of wasting our money, our 
time, and jeopardizing our prestige, 
and deceiving ourselves and our or- 
ganizations by surrendering to the 
pestiferous intrigues of those who 
want us to help financially or other- 
wise Togliatti-Nenni’s planetary sys- 
tem of labor or political united front 
organizations and policies, let us give 
all our heartfelt and creative help to 
the planting and the watering of the 
trees of liberty all over Italy. 

I am sure they will blossom beauti- 
fully, and give abundant fruits, rich in 
democratic vitamins—the best preventive 
against any new epidemic of tyran- 
nical scurvy. 





LIBERAL BUSINESSMEN 
ECHO LABOR'S PROGRAM 


Wasuncrton (LPA). — Some of 
labor’s worst enemies in big business 
were recently given a public thrashing in 
print by the New Council of American 
Business, a national organization of in- 
dependent and liberal businessmen. 

In half-page daily press advertise- 
ments titled “Will Congress Get Down 
‘to Business’?” the Council posed the 
alternatives—“whether the monopolies 
will force our country into inflation, then 
depression, or can we have sustained 
prosperity—full production, full employ- 
ment and a high standard of living?” 


Monopoly business, declared the Coun- 
cil, flatly opposes continuance of price 
and rent control, full employment legis- 
lation, higher minimum wages, increased 
unemployment compensation and effec- 
tive enforcement of the anti-trust laws. 
Some organizations representing mon- 
opoly, it was pointed out, “even agitate 
for outright repeal of the National Labor 


Relations Act, the Wage and Hour Law 
and the Social Security Act—all prac- 
tical and successful contributions to na- 
tional stability.” 

Echoing organized labor’s position on 
several issues before Congress, the 
Council said, “We urge the Congress: 
(1) Retain price controls; (2) Maintain 
without change the established collective 
bargaining procedures; (3) Increase 
minimum wages to 65¢ an hour; (4) 
Adopt the Senate version of the Full 
Employment Bill; (5) Retain the US 
Employment Service as a federal agency; 
(6) Provide for a federal research 
agency; and (7) Vote favorably on all 
measures to increase foreign trade.” 


Commenting on the full employment 
bill, the Council said, “We are against 
the worthless House version. The Senate 
measure will eliminate the fear of busi- 
nessmen, labor and farmers that the na- 
tional administration is backing away 
from an aggressive attack on national 
economic problems.” 











Two 
EAR MR. WEEKS: 


Thank you for your note of 
December 5. I feel, however, that 
I am unable to continue my 
work with The Atlantic. 1 know 


years of exchanging ideas around the 


previous 


from 


conference board that you welcome frank 
and sincere criticism. So, as a last if 
chore, I shall set 
forth the reasons which have led to this 


unsolicited editorial 


conclusion, in spite of the friendly per- 
sonal relations I have enjoyed with you 
and al] other members of The Atlautie 


staff. 


I have only recently read the two ar- 
ticles on Poland by Anna Louise Strong. 
The gulf between an editorial viewpoint 
which would regard these articles as 
suitable for publication in an American 
non-Communist magazine and my own 
is so wide that I don’t think my forme: 
assignment of submitting opinions on 
political and foreign affairs articles could 
be continued 


with much advantage t 


either of us. 


It is a matter of general knowledge, 
easily demonstrable from her numerous 
published books, that Anna Louise Strong 
is an unwavering exponent of the Com- 


munist Party line in Russian and inter- 


national affairs. The articles were pre- 
cisely what might have been expected 
from such an exponent. It is not only 


that distortions of fact and omissions of 


essential truth are numerous and fla- 
grant. 


are of a canned and 


The distortions and omissions 


hackneyed type; 
they could easily be anticipated by any- 
with Communist 


one familiar propa- 


ganda technique. 


It is grotesquely false, tor instance, 
to suggest, as Miss Strong does in hex 
first article, that only guerillas 


Communist leadership fought the Ger- 


index 


mans, while the far stronger and better 
organized nationalist underground which 
maintained close and regular liaison with 
the legitimate representative Polish Gov- 
ernment in London did nothing but way- 





lay and kill Communists. And a descrip- 
tion of the Warsaw uprising which does 
not mention the repeated appeals to re- 
volt which were broadcast in Polish from 
Moscow is, to put it mildly, lacking in 


candor. 


It seems to me that an avowed Amer- 
jcan Communist sympathizer, a former 
Soviet 
English in 
widow of a Soviet official, is not the most 


editor of a propaganda paper 


edited in Moscow and the 
reliable source of information about what 
happened in Poland under Soviet occupa- 
And the title of her first article, 
“Getting Democracy in Poland” is colos- 


tion, 


sal in its unintentional irony when set 
against the mountains of evidence of ar- 
rests, deportations and 


Polish 


of speech and press, wholesale looting 


executions of 
patriots, suppression of freedom 
and raping in occupied Poland by Soviet 
For details one might reter to 


troops. 
the despatches of Gladwin Hill in the 
New York Times and the report of Con- 
gressman Thomas Gordon, of I)linvis, 
published in the Congressional Record. 


Both Mr. Hill and Mr. 


recent visitors to Poland 


Gordon were 


rhere was certainly no question of 


balance, of hearing both sides. To the 
best of my knowledge The Atlautic, be- 


fore the publication of Miss 


Strone’s 

articles, had never printed one word of 

ympathy or understanding for the tragic 
Poland, caught 


olight of between two 


predatory totalitarian neighbors and 
given not liberation, but a new form of 
foreign domination after the fall of the 


Nazi regime. 


Jf these articles had represented an 
isolated exception I would not feel so 
strongly on the subject. But it seems to 
me that they represent only the most ex- 
treme expression of a “Russia Can Do 
No Wrong” attitude which was _ not 
characteristic of the magazine when I 
became associated with it, but which has 
been markedly reflected in its contents 
since 1942, 


Tue character of the three full-length 
articles published on Russia would seem 
to bear out this impression. One was a 
review of American-Soviet relations by 
Max Lerner, who has no firsthand ex- 
perience in Russia and whose writings in 
PM and 


pretty consistent 


elsewhere are marked by a 
apologetic note when 
Soviet institutions and policies are under 
discussion. Another was by the redoubt- 
able Anna Louise Strong. The third was 
Raymond Swing’s “Russia and Ourselves,” 
which you were unwilling to supplement 
with an article presenting a contrasting 
viewpoint. Swing, who also has no first- 
hand knowledge of Russia, sponsored in 
this article the proposition that the whole 
burden of maintaining friendly Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations rests with us. He 
did not mention even one Soviet act or 
policy which would have to be changed 
in the interest of harmonious relations 
with this country. I consider this thesis 
untenable, in the light of historical facts, 
and the events of the postwar months 
vave scarcely strengthened its validity. 

“The European Report,” in my judg- 
ment, has consistently failed to give a 
realistic picture of the methods of terror 
and chicanery by means of which the 
Soviet Union has fastened its grip on a 
large number of formerly 
countries in 


independent 
eastern and southeastern 
Europe. Such material is readily availa- 
the despatches of 
pendent and responsible foreign corres- 
pondents.” “The Report on Asia,” with 
equal consistency, has given the Chinese 
Communists the best and the Kuomin- 
tang the worst of every disputed point 


ble in many inde- 





Is the Atlantic Monthly on the Side 


Open Letters by William Henry Chamberlin and 
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For nearly a century, The Atlantic Monthly has enjoyed great prestige in American 


journalism. 
Howells, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Among its editors have been James Russell Lowell, William Dean 


Its contributors have included Longtellow, 


Holmes, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, and other famous writers. Nor 


is all its glory in the distant past. 


Between the two world wars, under the editorship 


of William Ellery Sedgwick, The Atlantic published serious and many-sided discus- 


sions of our national and international problems. 


It upheld the tradition of the 


journalistic open-forum; its literary standard was kept high and its reputation for 


liberalism beyond dispute. 


But in these dark desperate days when liberal values, and in fact all moral 


standards, seem to be thrown on the garbage heap by so many pseudo-liberals, 


The Atlantic appears to have departed from the fine traditions established by its 


former editors. 


totalitarian worlds. 


It is one more casualty in the battle between the democratic and 


The Atlantic is not alone in its repudiation of true liberalism and objectivity. 


Editors of The Nation, The New Republic, and of other liberal and even conservative 


publications, enamored of the false utopia portrayed by Communists and fellow- 


iravelers, have fallen victims to wishful thinking. 


They cherish illusions about how 


io establish friendly relations with Soviet Russia by espousing soft, muddle-headed 


ideas about democracy which is not democratic, independence which is dependence, 


reform which is revolution, progress which is reaction, one world which is two worlds. 


lhe number of magazines, newspapers, and publishing houses where Communists 


and their stooges have found berths is alarmingly increasing. 


It becomes more and 


more difficult for an honest journalist who tries to tell the truth about what is hap- 


pening to our world to find a market. 


The pressure upon foreign correspondents to 


suppress the facts “in the interest of friendship for Russia” has never been so hard 


to resist. To hold their jobs, reporters are forced to distort the news to fit an editorial 


policy which is based on repudiation of liberalism and capitulation to totalitarianism. 


William Henry Chamberlin has been on the editorial staff of The Atlantic 
Monthly for 14 years, and Raymond Leslie Buell has been a frequent contributor. 
In these two open letters to Edward Weeks, editor of The Atlantic, they tell why 
When such Soviet propagandists as Anna 
Louise Strong can so readily get the Communist viewpoint across, and two such 
staunch and able liberals cannot get a reply printed, there is indeed cause for alarm. 


they are severing connection with it. 


X 


ail 





in the complex Chinese situation. 

It has often seemed to me that contri- 
butions superior to many which were 
printed in background knowledge and 
thought content were turned down if 
they contained criticism, however well- 
founded in fact, of Soviet institutions 
and policies. I am thinking particularly 
of some of the articles by Louis Fischer 
and Freda Utley. 


What seemed to me regrettable in 
Atlantic editorial policy in these last 
years was not openmindedness in print- 
ing occasional favorable articles about 
Soviet policies and achievements. What 
was regrettable was the conscious or un- 
eonsecious closedmindedness that led to 
almost automatic rejection of capable 
and informed contributions which con- 
tained some note of criticism. An inde- 
pendent publication might well give a 
hearing not only to Lerner, Swing, and 
Anna Louise Strong, but also to men of 
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long experience and knowledge of Rus- 
sian affairs like Max Eastman, Eugene 
Lyons and David Dallin. 


I] have written at length because I 
didn’t want to explain my resignation in 
terms of unsupported generalities. No 
doubt your judgment about the questions 
I] have raised differs from mine. Of 
course it is your function as editor to 
give the Atlantic any political direction 
and coloration you see fit. But I have 
cited enough chapters and verses, I am 
sure, to indicate why I do not feel able 
to collaborate further, even in a very 
modest capacity, with a magazine which 
seems to me committed to such a one 
sided presentation of a major issue in 
economics, morals and _ inter- 
national affairs. , 


polities, 


Sincerely yours, 


William H. Chamberlin 


The Prewar 
Western Boundaries 
of the USSR Have 
Changed in the 
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EAR MR. WEEKS: 
I have your letter rejecting the 
article on Poland, which you asked 
me to write. When I sent in the article 
] doubted whether you would publish it 
ynless prepared to reorient the Atlantic’s 
attitude on world affairs. My doubts have 
} peen confirmed. In sending me the honor- 
arium you have discharged the financial 
obligation owing me, but I wonder 
; whether you are meeting the moral obli- 
gation owing to your readers and the 


country. 


You reject the article on two main 
grounds: the first is that it has too much 

© history, and the second is that the article 
js too partisan. I don’t see how anyone 
can understand the Polish question with. 
out a good deal of attention to its history, 

F in contrast to Miss Strong’s technique of 
yecounting conversations with half a 
dozen obscure individuals in Poland to- 
day. But if you really wished to publish 
my article you could have eliminated or 

S paved down the historical section. I 


F would not have objected. 


The second objection, that my article 

was not “objective,” is more serious. As- 
suming for the moment that your state- 
ment is correct (which I shall later 
deny), the implication is that the articles 
which you are publishing by Anna Louise 
Strong are “objective” and do not need 
an answer. If the Atlantic believes in 

B the traditional concept of fair play, it 
should be open to both points of view. 

§ But you do not propose to give the same 
hearing to the democratic Poles as you 
do to the totalitarian crowd. 


In your letter you mildly admit that 
Miss Strong is a Soviet sympathizer, but 
state, “It is just as important to hear 
Americans who are in the Russian zone 
today as it was to hear from the parti- 
sans of Loyalist Spain.” If you will look 
at I Change Worlds, you will see that 
Miss Strong is no longer an American by 
inspiration but is a Russian Communist 
by adoption. Believing in free speech, I 
don't object to the presentation of her 
point of view provided it is answered, 
but this is what you are unwilling to do. 
Incidentally, I should point out that 

p nearly all the Spanish Loyalists became 
so fed up with the corrupt methods of 
the Communists in Spain that today they 
will have nothing to do with them. But 
itis these same methods which are being 
used today to reduce Poland to a Soviet 
satellite. 


Your letter says that “instead of as- 
suming the robes of a judge you consti- 
tute yourself a prosecutor of Russia,” 
and you do not think it purposeful “to 
publish as an American objective opinion 
an article which goes to the extremes of 
the London Poles and which makes no 
allowance for the Russian point of view.” 
Your statement assumes that the London 
Peles are wrong and the Russians are 
Tight, an assumption I cannot accept. If 
you had read my article carefully you 
would have seen that I declared the ethnic 
tlaim of Poland to eastern Galicia is weak, 
#n admission not made by the Polish 
Government in London. You would also 
Notice that I was conscious of the Rus- 
tian security problem, pointing out that 
the US has not tried to meet it. I also 
tontended that the betrayal of Poland 
may be only temporary, if the US gets 
4 new foreign policy which would include 
4 concrete security offer to Russia and a 
Plan for a federal Europe. In other 
Words, I tried to look at the problem not 
from the Polish or the Russian but from 
the European point of view. 


You state there is not yet sufficient 
Mliable evidence for an opinion about 
Poland. If so, why did you invite me to 
Write the ‘article? If 1 interpret your 
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position correctly, we must make no 
judgment because the evidence is not yet 
in. This is exactly what the totalitarians 
want. According to this amoral reason, 
the Russians are partly “right” and the 
Poles are partly “right,” and the United 
States should “mediate” between them, 
splitting every difference on a 50-50 
basis. If need be, we should give into the 
Russian point of view without regard to 
any sense of Jaw or justice. 


x * a 


I: you followed your corivictions to a 
logical end, the Atlantie would publish 
no article pronouncing a judgment as to 
the contemporary scene, simply because 
the evidence will not be al] in until the 

ichives are opened. But any such test 
would reduce organs of opinion to re- 


views of ancient history. 


Nevertheless, your whole attitude 
seems to imply that I am a spokesman 
for the London Poles and the old Polish 
point of view. This implication is incor- 


rect. In 1939 I published a book entitled 
Polaud: Key to Europe. That book was 
severely criticized by a number ot Polish 
nationalists because I pointed out certain 
cefects in the Polish state. (Incidentally, 
that book also forecast the partition of 
Poland between Germany and Russia.) 
In view of the attitude I took in that 
book, 1 feel in an objective position today 
in advancing views of the Polish-Russian 
guestion. I think I have followed this 
question as closely as anybody in the 
country since 1939. I have assiduously 
yead and clipped articles on the Polish 
Guestion in the British, Russian and 
American press. I have systematically 
collected relevant releases from the 
Soviet Information Bulletin, Polish Tele- 
graph Agency, and from Pol-Press (the 
Lublin agency). I have collected and 
analyzed countless official documents and 
yadio broadcasts of various governments 
with respect to the Polish question. I 
have looked into the views of the Polish 
Underground. 


It is not often that I am accused of 
lack of objectivity. But you advance such 
a charge. I think the charge arises out 
of a difference of interpretation of the 
meaning of the term. In my opinion, the 
student of public affairs must analyze all 
the relative data. But he is morally 
cbliged to pronounce certain judgments 
on the basis of data available and in the 
light of his own sense of values. I do 
not agree that we should reserve judg- 
ment because of the success of totali- 
tarian policy in keeping these facts dis- 
guised. Soviet secrecy and duplicity cer- 
tainly have increased the difficulty of 
ascertaining the facts, but it does not 
follow we should reserve judgment, ag 
you suggest. In my opinion, judgment 
should be all the more swift, for if 
Russia wants the outside world to know 
the truth, let her open the door to the 
free circulation of facts and ideas. I see 
no hope for peace between Russia and 
the western world until this flow gets 
under way. 


To prove my unobjectivity you cite 
several instances. Thus, you state I 
overlooked Hitler’s counter - offensive 
against Warsaw and that the city could 
not be taken by frontal assault. I am 
aware of these contentions, but did not 
think they were relevant to my assertion 
that Stalin encouraged General Bor to 
revolt and then let him down, trying to 
put the blame on General Bor. I tried 
to deal with the Warsaw revolt in 
less than a page, in contrast to a whole 
article devoted to the subject by Miss 
Strong. Since writing my article, I read 
in the Review of World Affairs (In- 
telligence Digest) of an order from 
Marshal Rokossovsky instructing General 
Bor in detail to start the revolt. If you 
had given me more space I would have 
been glad to insert the points you men- 
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tion, but you made no such proposition. 
I did not charge the Russians, as you 
state I did, with murdering the Poles in 
the Katyn Forest, but my contention is 
that the Russians will be suspected, even 
if unjustly, of such acts so long as they 
refrain from resorting to neutral inquiry 
and international adjudication. This is 
even more true of the trial of the sixteen 
Poles. 

The alternative to pronouncing a judg- 
ment, recognizing it must necessarily be 
incomplete, is a hem-haw policy which 
means a studied avoidance of every issue, 
particularly of a moral nature. 


* * * 


] CONFESS I do not read the Atlantic 
as carefully as I should, but I am im- 
pressed by the indifference of a number 
of Atlantic articles ignoring the question 
of human freedom in comparison with 
the fight for freedom made by such 
Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison. In the kind of 
crisis which the world is undergoing the 
hem-haw policy simply aids the totali- 
tarians. Every man must be prepared to 
stand up and be counted. 


Bostonians as 


The issue is not between feudal capital- 
ism and a Socialist utopia. The issue is 
between Social Democracy resting on 
respect for human dignity, and totali- 
tarian terrorism of whatever variety. As 
the recent elections in Europe have 
shown, Social Democracy even in Rus- 
sian occupied territories is much stronger 
than we thought. But whether weak or 
strong, the major issue confronting the 
world is whether individuals are to be 
arbitrarily sacrificed for the sake of so- 
called social engineering, or whether 
changes are to be made by agreement 
and humanitarian means. I realize there 
have been times in history when indi- 
vidual rights have been temporarily 
sacrificed by revolution; but the revolu- 
tions of the past were comparatively 
short-lived and, what is more important, 
they led to expansion of human freedom. 
This was true of the English Revolution 
of 1688, the American Revolution of 
1775, and the French Revolution of 1789. 
Today, however, a vast part of the world 
is dominated by the concept of “perma- 
nent” revolution which rests on the per- 
manent violation of human freedom—on 
this point see the recent and important 
book, Alexander Barmine’s One Who 
Survived—and which the Communists 
are trying to extend to countries that 


hitherto have rested on a democratic cul- 
ture. My conclusion is that this is wrong 
and I cannot hem and haw about it, 
particularly because the success of this 
policy is due in part to the help and con- 
sent of the United States. 


Judging by your letter it seems to me 
that what you wanted was an article 
which would conclude “for the most part” 
that Anna Louise Strong was right and 
that eventually Polish agriculture and 
trade will be greater than before and 
the sacrifice of human liberties should be 
ignored. I am surprised you did not 
invite the Lippmanns, the Swings and 
the Johannes Steels to write an article 
“commenting” on this point of view. But 
I am equally surprised that you should 
have invited me to do so. I now hope 
you will realize that I believe the world 
is still in the midst of a crisis over moral 
values which cannot be compromised. 


I am concerned about freedom not only 
in Poland but in America. If erstwhile 
American liberals are not interested in 
its fate in Poland, can we count on them 
to fight for its preservation here? I do 
not believe so. Totalitarianism may yet 
win in this country and the world, due 
in part to the new attitude of historic 
journals like the Atlantic. As for myself 
I have made my own decision. I shall go 
down fighting for what I believe to be 
right, that is, for the maintenance of the 
Christian concept of the rights of the 
individual and human dignity. 


In conclusion, may I draw your atten- 
tion to a quot«tion which I ran across 
the other day from Dostoevski’s The 
Possessed. “But what are the men I 
have broken with? The enemies of all 
true life, out-of-date liberals who are 
afraid of their own independence, the 
fiunkeys of thought, the enemies of in- 
dividuality and freedom, the decrepit 
advocates of deadness and rottenness! 
All they have to offer is senility, a glori- 
ous mediocrity of the most bourgeois 
kind, contemptible shallowness, a jealous 
equality without individual dignity, 
equality as it is understood by flunkeys 
or by the French in’93. And the worst 
of it is, there are swarms of scoundrels 
among them, swarms of scoundrels.” I 
think this quotation is applicable to the 
present time. 


Sincerely yours, 


Raymond Leslie Buell 
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Ella in Wonderland 


Review by |. D. W% TALMADGE 


1 SAW THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By 
Ella Winter. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. $3.00. 


Prry the poor fellow-traveler! When 
there is progressive education in Russia, 
he shouts: “Isn’t it wonderful, there is 
progressive education in Russia.” When 
a few years later progressive education 
is abolished, he yells, with equal enthu- 
siasm: “Isn’t it wonderful progressive 
education has been abolished.” 

This just about summarizes Ella 
Winter’s position. Everything is for 
the best in this best of Soviet lands. 
Divorces are made more difficult—fine; 
birth control abolished—wonderful; co- 
education barred—excellent. And so on 
all the way through the book. No mat- 
ter what the change is, Mrs. Winter is 
ready to prove that it’s all for the best. 
One wonders why she never advocated 
these changes before they were insti- 
tuted. 

I suspect that someone has been kid- 
ding Ella or, perhaps she prefers to be 
kidded. She quotes a union official as 
explaining to her that Russian workers 
don’t strike because ‘there’s no reason 
to strike.” The Suvorov military schools 
with their uniforms and drills, according 
to her account, are virtually pacifist 


schools. She also asseverates that there 
are no psychiatric cases among Russian 
soldiers. Nowhere in her chapters on 
education does she mention the fact that 
students in the higher schools are now 
obliged to pay tuition. 

Mrs. Winter describes with great 
amazement how she was_ permitted 
(imagine!) to wander freely through 
workrooms where government posters 
were being painted. I had a fleeting 
remembrance,” she comments self-right- 
eously, “of a friend’s saying to me 
on Fifth Avenue just before I left: ‘Of 
course you know you can’t go anywhere 
unless they take you’.” 

To impress her readers, Mrs. Winter 
intersperses her manuscript with Rus- 
sian phrases (a common failing among 
non-Russian-speaking-writers-about-Rus- 
sia) but, alas, a large percentage of 
these phrases are badly mutilated by 
her transliterations. (She also credits 
Gorky with the authorship of Dead Souls. 

All told, 7 Saw the Russian People is 
a heavily party-lined book. That does 
not mean that it won’t sell well. Any 
book on Russia sells these days. Mrs, 
Winter’s title for Chapter 18 reads: “For 
Shame! Go Home and Put on Your 
Pioneer Tie!” We offer her the same 
advice. 





The Experiences of a Slave Laborer 
Review by CHRISTINE GAULLE 


BOUND WITH TWO CHAINS. By 
Alexander Janta. Roy Publishers, New 
York. 234 pages. $2.50. 


A .exanver JANTA is a young 
Polish writer who published several 
books before the war. (Among others, 
a very interesting book about India 
where he spent several months and 
talked with Ghandi and other leaders of 
the Indian freedom movement.) 

At the outbreak of the war, Janta was 
in France, where he joined the Polish 
army. After the collapse of France in 
1940, he was captured by the Germans, 
Thinking it might make it easier for him 
to escape, he changed into the uniform 
of a French soldier. He could speak 
French well enough to hide his Polish 
identity. 

In Bound With Two Chains Janta tells 
of his experiences in Germany as a slave 
laborer and of the things he saw 
there. He saw Ger.nany from the inside, 
working in various factories and coming 
into contact with men of different so- 
cial groups. His knowledge of German 
helped him considerably all the time. 


ir SOCKS APPEAL ance, 
| In England, the wartime regulation | 


| limiting men’s socks to not more than | 
: 
four inches above the ankle has been | 
| ° 
abolished. 





Manufacturers will now | 

|make socks that average ten inches 

above the ankle.—News item. 

| 

T 

HE shift from war to peacetime | 

| brings 

| A change in many, many things, 

Some good, some bad, some great, 
some small, 


| And some you would not guess at all. 


| For instance, who would think that 
| such 

| A thing as length of socks means 
much. 

And yet to war-worn British, who 

| Have had their share, and more, of 
| rue, 
| And maybe, wonder, now it’s done, 

| Just what it is that they have won. 
| Six inches more of socks remain 
One evidence of solid gain. 








—— Richard Armour ———| 
10 


The attitude of the Nazi officials to- 
wards the French prisoners of war was 
a little better than that to the other 
nationals. According to what Janta was 
told by high-ranking Nazis, they really 
thought that Laval would have the fol- 
lowing of the majority of Frenchmen, 
A doctor from the S.S. once told Janta 
that France will have to end up by col- 
laboration with Germany, and, if Ger- 
many were to lose the war, the Nazis 
would erase France from the surface 
of the earth before that, killing millions 
of Frenchmen as they did in Poland. 

It seems that war books are not very 
popular at the moment. People probably 
want to forget the war as rapidly as 
possible. The same thing could be ob- 
served after World War I. 

This is certainly a handicap for 
Janta’s book, and it is a pity, for Bound 
With Two Chains is full of interesting 
observations and valuable material, help- 
ing to understand the psychology of the 
German people during the war. It also 
makes it easier to understand many 
things which happen in Germany today. 

Janta escaped from Germany and 
came to England while the war was still 
on. He tells us in his book that it 
wasn’t easy. He had to be operated on 
—quite unnecessarily—by a Polish doc- 
tor, who staked his Ife as well as his 
“patient’s” to make it possible for Janta 
to escape. Only after the operation the 
Nazi doctors recognized Janta as in- 
ecurably ill, 

There is a certain atmosphere about 
Janta’s book which makes its reading 
especially interesting. He met in Ger- 
man captivity people from almost all 
the countries. overrun by the Nazis. All 
these people had of course one thing in 
common: the hate of the Nazis. But 
there was also something else which 
united them. They all hoped for a better 
world after the war, they understood 
what a totalitarian regime means, and 
they thought here wouldn’t be any dic- 
tators left in any counry after the de- 
feat of Hitler and Mussolini. 

Bound With Two Chains makes very 
interesting reading and may be recom- 
mended to all those who are not trying 
to live in a fool’s paradise, where the 
things of the past have no connection 
whatever with the things to come. 


A Novel on Italian Fascism 
Review by Bryllion Fagin 


THE PINE TREE AND THE MOLE. 
By Ezio Taddei. Translated from the 
Italian by Samuel Putnam. New York: 
The Dial Press, $2.50. 


Tus novel is not good enough for the 
magnitude of the events it undertakes to 
describe. The rise of Italian Fascism just 
after the first World War requires a 
greater talent than that of Taddei. Here 
we have poverty, sordidness, crime and 
prostitution, general and political con- 
fusion, but we do not have memorable 
fiction. The characters are indistinct, the 
mood is flat, and the style is undistin- 
guished. 

The book is dedicated to the Italian 
worker, who is urged to preserve his 
native land from the men of ill-will and 
the speakers of untruth. The advice is 
well-meant but there is nothing in this 
novel of post-World War I conditions 
in Livorno, Taddei’s native city, to sug- 
gest to the Italian worker what he should 


do or whom he should follow. The 
politicians described, even Socialist ang 
Anarchist, are all opportunists and the 
issues are unclear. Taddei, who spent 
eighteen years in Mussolini’s jails before 
coming to this country in 1938, is him. 
self an Anarchist; his implications of 
the corrupting effect of political power 
leave the reader with no alternative, 
with no constructive hint for the organj. 
zation of order out of the chaos de 
scribed. 

As a narrative the novel suffers from 
the multiple-thread style popularized by 
John Dos Passos. The constant shift 
from one group of characters to another 
prevents us from getting to know any 


single character. The “collective” tech. § 


nique requires vividness, intensity, power 
of words; in Taddei’s hand it results in 
mere grayness. 

Taken, however, as mere reportage— 
belated, to be sure—this story of Italy 
in 1919 is not without interest. 





Life Story of a Socially-Minded Man 


Review by DAVID J. KALLEN 


POOR MAN’S DOCTOR. By Lewis R. 
Tryon, M.D. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1945. 233 pages. $2.75. 


Lx this, his autobiography, Dr. Tryon 
tells the life story of a “Poor Man’s Doc- 
tor” who was unable to resist the urge 
to travel. Eldest son in a medical family, 
it was the natural thing for Lewis to 
follow in his father’s footsteps. Only 
Lewis didn’t merely practice medicine, 
he mixed it with homespun philosophy 
and faith, and served it in all sorts of 
places under many varied conditions. 
Dr. Tryon’s first patients were factory 
workers in a Pennsylvania mill town. 
After two or three years of practice 
among them he moved to the coal miners 
of the eastern part of the state. On 
the miners side during a strike, he al- 
most singlehandedly halted a threatened 
typhus epidemic. He was evicted by the 
mine company for his efforts. During 
the First World War he served in France 
as an Army doctor. Unzble to settle 
down after his return to civilian life, 
Dr. Tryon went back to Europe as 


a Red Cross representative. There the 
travel bug bit him. On his retirement 
from the Red Cross, he went to Hawaii, 
via his home town. He then found hin. 
self on a madcap cruise of a ship whose 
passengers were treated almost like pris. 
oners, and whose crew almost mutinied 
to prevent the discovery of a stowaway, 
Sea life seemed good to him, and he 
signed up for a cruise as ship’s dovtor 
on a Pennsylvania State Training Ship 
which turned out to be a rum runner 
in disguise. Naturally he didn’t stay in 
that service, but left it for a job in the 
Veterans’ Administration. Retired at the 
age of seventy, he sat down to write this 
book. Just as he was finishing. it, the 
Veterans’ Administration called him back, 
Dr. Tryon writes as if he knew what 
he was talking about, and with a deep 
sense of understanding people. He has 
done much to reveal to the public the 
terrible conditions existing in the Vet 
erans’ Administration. For this alone 
his autobiography would be worthwhile 
reading. But it is also good reading 
generally, and good writing, too. 





Miracle Masters of American Industry 
Review by LEO COMORAU 


MASTERS OF MASS PRODUCTION. 
By Christy Borth. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 280 pages. $3.50, 


ARL JOHANSSON, Albert Kahn, 
Henry Krueger. ... As names they 
mean little to a lot of people. Yet to 
those who know of our country’s pro- 
gram of production of war material, 
these are much more than names. 

They are the embodiment of a miracle 
of production which, when you read it, 
appears unbelievable. It is only when 
more and more information is released 
with reference to our war effort that 
this “miracle” is transformed into the 
reality which it is. Here is a book which 
makes interesting reading as a record of 
the accomplishments of the automotive 
industry in the field of armament, fire- 
power and motorization. 

Before us is the story of marvels such 
as a war plant which covers 84 acres of 
land under one roof, the machining of 
gun parts cut to fracti--< of their for- 
mer manufacturing time on completely 
automatic machines of special design, of 
the ‘work horse on wheels”—the all-pur- 
pose jeep, of “50,000 planes a year” and, 
above all, of the magic word—Inter- 
changeability. 

Were we to poll the men in shops all 
over the country the majority of them 
would in all likelihood single out Johans- 
son as having made the greatest contri- 
bution to mass production. For it was 
his discovery of the “Jo” block that made 
possible the manufacture of interchange- 
able parts in widely separated factories. 
These steel measuring blocks are used 
for checking all types of gauges and 
measuring instruments so that someone 


in New York can fabricate a metal 
part to the same dimension and within 
the same limits of tolerance as someone 
in, let us say, Timbuctoo. It is this 
standardization of parts which forms the 
base of all mass production methods. 
While the story unfolds, however, 
there are times when Borth comes forth 
with statements which are, at the very 
least, debatable. While his contention 
that only a free country can benefit from 
the fruits of mass production is logical 
in the light of past history, how cal 
he reconcile that concept with his state 
ment that “mass production was the 
force that set them (the Russians) free.” 


Is it not a fact that America supplied 
a tremendous amount of war material 
to Soviet Russia; and if Russia has 
“achieved an understanding of the source 
of America’s strength (mass production) 
which sometimes seems better than out 
own, why this vital need for every 
thing we could spare and more? 

If, as he says “labor (in Russia) was 
cheap as dirt” can he deny that there 
was little, if any, freedom for the work 
ers? For it has been our experienc 
that the very slavery which he abhor 
is created through cheap labor. 

It is here and in his talk of the “ne 
bodies who are discovered only by deli 
erate search” that Mr. Borth falters 
Admittedly the men he speaks of af 
great in their respective fields, but 
the mere fact that the importance of 
these so-called “nobodies” is continual 
brought forth should be reason enougt 
to go to the trouble of a “delibera# 
search” even if that search should tal 
him outside the Detroit city limits. 
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Letters 


France, Totalitarianism and America 


in France. As a matter of fact, rehabili- 
tation efforts in France so far have 
met with considerably less success than 
in neighboring Belgium or Holland. 
this source flow the troubled 
It is America’s 
direct interest to see to it that Frence 
restores her economic balance as soon 
A deliberate and strong 
foreign policy on the 
part of America demands the lending of 
material assistance to her in the form 
of a liberal trade agreement, loans, ete, 
This expense will be repaid a hundred 
fold by the consolidation of international 
peace. Can.such a policy be expected? 


waged a heroic struggle against Fascism. 
Stalinists and Fascists alike, it never laid down its arms. 

Even now the POUM is not a party of exiles. 
groups in France, in North Africa and in various countries in Spanish America. 

In 1939, a few months after Franco’s victory, the party was reorganized. 
It built up various resistance groups, among them the Freedom Front. 
remained true to its Socialist and revolutionary program. 

The POUM held its first illegal national conference in 1943, and another in 
1944, a few weeks after the liberation of France. 
published three underground newspapers. 
Since September 1944 it has published its central organ, “La Batalla,” and has 
now inaugurated a new illegal paper “Socialist Cataluna.” 

The POUM had to reconstruct its Central Committee three times owing to 
the imprisonment of its leading members. Hundreds of our militants are languish- 
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hint on The New Regime in France gives a From 
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ns of clear analysis of the tangled situation waters of French polities. 
now developing in that country. It seems 

power 7 “a 

rative je to me that French affairs should be 
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rganie watched closely so Jong as the crisis in as possible. 

1S de France continues, since France seems to anti-totalitarian 
pe destined to play the role of a bridge- 

; from head of democracy on the European 

red by mainland, Unpredictable results may 
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; policy to keep France weak, is not quite 
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. heir country when they are in the 
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— ministries, perhaps even of the war 
ministry, they have little reason to 
ian weaken the military force which they dress to 


can control. Therefore, it seems more 





| AM VERY THANKFUL... 

PAOLO VITA-FINZI 

To the Editor: 

minority, but having got hold of several I have received several issues of The 
J am very thankful, in- 
deed, to the person who gave my ad- 


Ne iw Leade r. 


Please let me know if it is a compli- 


the party. 


magnificent periodical, 
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AN APPEAL FOR AID AND SOLIDARITY 
From PEDRO BONET, Committee of the POUM in France 


To the Editor: 
During the Spanish revolution POUM (Spanish Party of Marxist Unity) 


Slandered, and persecuted by the 


It has important military 


It has 


From 1939 to 1944 the POUM 
It has distributed thousands of leaflets. 


ing in Franco's jails. But the POUM continues its struggle, and the third national 
conference held in October, 1945, in Catalonia has demonstrated the growth of 
Convinced of the approach of important events, the party is bracing 
itself for an intensified activity. 

Our rank and file are ready for a new struggle. 
lutionary organizations, the POUM is suffering from lack of funds. 
responsibilities weigh upon the POUM. 
families, to protect the persecuted comrades, to assure the continued regular 
publication of its organs. 

By express wish of our comrades in Spain, we address ourselves to all 
those who helped us in the evil days of the Stalinist repression, 


But, like many other revo- 
Heavy 
It has to help the prisoners and their 


We have ne 
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HOME AGAIN! 


Lunt. Presented by the Theatre 
Guild and John C. Wilson, At 
the Empire Theatre. 

The title i 
so is the tease of love that quickens 
Alf Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, from England and 
the war. 


out of Shakespeare; | 


between red 


back 


A most distinguished au- 


dience welcomed home our most 


distinguished playing couple, who 
responded with a performance that 


sparkled and crackled. from opening 





through separation to closing 


of 


love 


re-uniting. A triumph 
















































Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY WELL READ! Gary Cooper 
“Q MISTRESS MINE.” By Ter-|\“THE MAYOR OF ZALAMEA.” 

ence Rattigan. Sets by Robert By Pedro Calderon de la Barca. 

Davison. Directed by Alfred Presented by the Readers The- 


atre. At the 


There was a pleasant 
last Sunday, in the 
of Calderon’s “The Mayor 
Zalamea,” by a reading group. 
the first place, 
work as a real job; 
ception of the inept narrator, 
went to their 
understanding, 
come vividly 
bare-stage 


Majestic Theatre. 


and made 
through even 
reading. 


the farmer-mayor, 


surprise 
presentation 
of 
In 
the actors took their | ; 
with the ex- 
they 
parts with zest and 
them 

the 
Particularly 
Gregory Morton as Don Lope and 
Herbert Berghof as Pedro Crespo, 
brought out the 
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humanity 
acting |of their ch 


and the essential dignity 
aracters. 






























































































































































































































craft. | In the second place, the play it- 
Yet craft it is; part of the de-|self is nobly worth the hearing. 
light comes from the constant ap- ; With occasional humor, including 
preciation of the acting itself, the |frequent use of the folk wisdom, 
deft little tricks that freshen the|the refrains, it builds the conflict 
trade, the hint of a mannerism between the citizen and the sol- 
swirled into a moment’s triumph.|dier when domestic honor is at 
Lynn Fontanne’s sentences that|stake. A lively picture of the times, 
end in a ripple, half words, half |it is also widely human; more than 
just the laughter of contented} Pedro’s advice to his son Juan 
love. Alfred Lunt’s enjoyment of | (Polonius’, to Laertes) suggests ~ ae 
himself, as he leads the lady, or anne. Simplicity and an 
her son, toward his own expecta-| essential integrity; a poetry that “ST 
si - tion. Such moments are delights; |is frequently felt even in the trans- WEI 
pat - 3 but they inevitably draw us from|lation; a stalwart stand upon the 
The ~~~ of the “Stork Club,” the new comedy opening next the play to the performers, and rights. of the individual, in an age Ne 
Wednesday at the he Brooklyn Paramount Theatre. — leave the story less serious than|when these were first being as- week 
its theme. serted: many qualities of this pe 
HEIFETZ PLAYS AT | "THE HARVEY GIRLS" The present story centers upon aaee sae sis: Seemveite eet) Bnely ee be 
CARNEGIE HALL FEB. 6th | HELD AT CAPITOL a British cabinet member who can- oe Ahi — tory 
An unfamiliar work of the Hei- | ae aad pve set are <a a ——_—— to pi 
fetz Carnegie Hall program for nglan uring the war, and the}}! “Ro: 
Wednesday evening, February 6, | The current stage and screen widow who, loving him, will not|]} S IXTH BI G WEEK Rhy! 
is the Sonata of Howdrd Ferguson, | Dill at the Capitol Theatre which | wait for peace. Her son, at seven- | hag 
Irish-born, English-trained com- | is attracting large crowds will be|teen back from five years of school ||} Way 
poser. The program opens with| held over for a second week. - — is a radical in politics B. G. DeSylva Presents “Sto 
the ach Partita in E major for| ; ut a rank conservative in morals. * IN P ‘ era 
violin alone, followed by the Gla-| The “in person” show is headed|He objects to his mother’s rela- |} BETTY HUTTON SR30N arte 
zounoff Concerto in A minor. It| by the Gleen Miller Orchestra, tionship, breaks up the ménage— ||| final 
also contains a final group con-| under the batonship of “Tex” _ peor ne. _In a scene ki 6 ; Woody HERMAN hea¢ 
sisting mainly of transscriptions| , ae Tenia iA , . | deft comedy, the minister uses this AND HIS ORCHESTRA orch 
by Heifetz himself: La Chevelure | Beneke. The orchestra features | moon-calf love to reconcile the lad Bill 
of Debussy, Presto of Poulenc,| Artie Malvin, Bobby Nichols, Lil-|to his mother’s devotion. (At the featuring “Fiji 
Daisies and Oriental Sketch of | lian Lane, Murray Kane and The}same time —rather shirking the ; as a 
Rachmaninoff. It closes with the | Crew Chiefs. Additional acts in-| issue — the playwright completes with FRANCES WAYNE 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco arrangement | the minister’s task, so that he can |}} Barry Fitzgerald Bill HARRIS Chubby JACKSON “BE 
f | clude comic Ladd Lyon and satirist : a . Pe | | Y 
or violin called Figaro, on music | resign from the cabinet, secure his JOE “FLIP” PHILLIPS 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Se-| Paul Regan. This engagement|divorce, and .marry the widow. | Don DeFore 9th 
ville.” Emanuel Bay is at the} marks the orchestra’s first Broad-|There’s nothing like eating your |}} ROBERT BENCHLEY PETE CANDOLI T 
piano. The house is is sold out. | way engagement since the war. cake and having % too!) BILL GOODWIN IRIS ADRIAN Dorothy KELLER men 
a ad a | Bk ; As the son, Dick Van Patten |] MIKHAIL RASUMNY ’ Mar 
BECAUSE OF HIM" | On screen, MGM’s lavish Tech-| rises with the company into an ex- | MARY YOUNG EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION & at | 
STAYS AT CRITERION |nicolor musical, “The Harvey cellent sample of callow youth, | and introducing z 
The Deanna Durbin - Charles } Girls,” starring Judy Garland, vintage of World War IIL. His per- ANDY RUSSELL Buddy LESTER the 
Laughto-Franchot Tone starrer,!y,4, Hodiak. Ray Bolger and|tormance swings along fittingly, |]| DON BAKER at the Organ becc 
“Because of Him,” currently show- |‘. ’ y ger and) whether alone with mother or Directed by HAL WALKER joye 
ing at Loew’s Criterion Theatre,| 4 ™gela Lansbury, with Marjorie | semi-stepfather, or balanced be- A PARAMOUNT PICTURE thea 
continues for a second week. | Main, Chill Wills, Kenny Baker,|tween the two. But of course the P 
The supporting cast includes a| Preston Foster and  Virginia| treat is proffered by Alfred Lunt TIMES Nightly witl 
number of outstanding film players | OBrien, provides additional lure and Lynn Fontanne, back again in SQUARE P A R a M e) U N T Mulanign? Feature Tra 
such as Helen Broderick, Donald | ¢ p ‘ ., ,|a vehicle that gives full scope to |]| Don 
Meek and Stanley Ridges. for the record number of ticket|their conscious but consummate = ——— -— — Slee 
The film was produced by Felix | purchasers. artistry. Se — ——_—_————F Ty! 
Jackson for Universal. ce | Bell 
“Fala at Hyde Park,’ M-G-M’s DARRYL F. ZANUCK t of a 
3 ~ hy cele mall ' ' presents 
Pete Smith specialty in Techni- | TODAY you WiLL PLUMB THE DEPTHS OF A WOMAN'S YEARNING HEART! and 
color which stars the celebrated | i | a 
canine companion to the late Bin; 
President Roosevelt, is the featured Fat 
short subject. mai 
: a | Ben 
“EXIT SINGING" AT | sch 
TOWN HALL FEB. 9th | 
A gentle farewell to jazz will be | sc 
sung and played at Town Hall i AT 
next Saturday (Feb. 9) evening IIb k fl } By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
at 5:30 o’clock, when singers Red WI , flown orever | ° ° F 
McKenzie and Stella Brooks, sup- h ational | in Technicolor oe 
ported by a baker’s dozen of in- for er sensat A 20th CENTURY FOX PICTURE % 
strumentalists of the true tradi- | 
tion, will be presented in what 28- jerome iN ess | @ GALA STAGE SHOW ® - 
year-old impresario Henry Hewes | . 
calls “Exit Singing—99 Minutes of i ‘ Tony and Sally DE MARCO ra 
What’s Left of Jazz.” J | “ 
“Exit Singing” will show some | CARL RAVAZZA ~. 
of the significant points in jazz | 
history of the past quarter cen- | EXTRA! EXTRA! ~ 
tury, from “West End Blues” and / 
“Ain’t Gonna Give You None of rPUTATIO | PAUL WINCHELL " 
My Jelly Roll” to the first hearings | d 
of some of Willard Robison’s latest WARNER PICTURE | DOORS OPEN at 10:30 AM Wwe: 
compositions, with the composer at ye 7th AVE. & 50th STREET s 
the piano. ap ee I ces 7 Dat 
—= ——— Hmm" GEORGE BRENT uc wan EE AORN CURIS sh 
i Nad i 
| THEATRE PARTIES } \ereome: WELCOME Tac TO BROAAY | a 
B'WAY & 
All trade anions and fra- } cee ASTOR 45th ST ss ops prea 
‘ P : : . o > 
Cornel 4ergemuetens fe ve ¥ IN PERSON ium NP DAVID ©. SELZNICK poset oo 
| questec when planning theatre . ING 
| parties to do so through Ber- DRRIN VC KER RID BERGMAN 
tard Feinman, Manager of the) re T GREGORY PECK 
> ANDO HIS ORCHESTRA 
NEW LEADER THE ATRICAL. /* ccmenian hh CAMMER - tHE GONNONEE ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL-' os 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader Ge PETER LIND HAYES Conety ctor 6 snp oss ras pe ELLBOU WY OG 
| ‘ E & CLAIR € 
Theatrica) Department, 7 East + Ne ‘BOBBY LAN WARN Ronee rma Late SHOW 
15th Street, New York City. | \ st QA ran 
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Joseph Pevney, Henry Barnard and Russell Hardie in “Home of the 
Brave,” Arthur Laurent’s play at the Belasco Theatre. 

















SONJA HENIE ICE REVUE 
AT GARDEN 


"STORK CLUB” IN FINAL 
ee sere Sonja Henie resumed her highly 


Now in its seventh and final suceesstul i. 1 with her Hollywood 
week at the New York Paramount |]..°“Reyue in Madison Square 
Theatre, Stork — —— the | Garden. After another interruption 
sixth film to play that long ani of three days, the final part of 
engagement in the twenty-year his- | the van will tabs place from Mon- 
ays of the theatre. bey = mS | day, Feb. 4, through to Thursday 
0 play seven straight weeks were | Feb. 7. 

“Road to Morocco,” “Star Spangled | Miss Henie this year makes a 


Rhythm,” “Duffy’s Tavern,” “Lady | op¢ pronounced hit than ever be- 


in the Dark” and “Going MY| fore with her ineffable hula. She 
Way. Betty Hutton stars in 


























aratogs 



























= = ., | also dances the beautiful Sweet- 
“Stork Club,” with Barry Fitz- 1} ; “ s pecan ~ 
wari 4 ag ature] | heart Waltz with Geary Steffen, 
* — arya apie | Jr., and a daring adagio program 
[AN @@ final week is the in person show | With Gene Theslof, among her 
ae 4 : his | seven numbers. 
headed by Woody Herman Wav S| The revue features two spec- 
RA .” ll gg Magy ond OO production numbers, Land 
“Flip” P} illips ne Buddy Sata Oe the Midnight Sun, and Durbar. 
hee Fone =a lded ae : !The former is set in the frigid 
: as an extra added attraction. | clime of Norway, the latter in the 
cxsox MH "BELLS OF ST. MARY'S" IN| [OS & Md 
PS 


9th WEEK AT MUSIC HALL | 55th STREET HOLDS OVER 
The Bing Crosby-Ingrid Berg-| "IT HAPPENED AT THE INN" 

man screen hit, “The Bells of St. The 55th Street Playhouse an- 

Mary’s,” is now in its ninth week | nounces that it is retaining for a 





.CTION # at Radio City Music Hall. | 7th week the American premiere 
The picture, acclaimed one of of MGM International’s hit comedy 
aR the year’s outstanding successes, | from France, “It Happened at the 
gan fy becomes the fifth film to have en-| Inn” (Goupi Mains Rouges), a 
joyed so extended a run in the big | Story, of French provincial life, 
theatre’s history. | starring Fernand Ledoux, Blanch- 
Presenting its two popular stars | octe Brunoy, Georges Rollin and 
- ds with a cast including Henry | Maurice Schuts. Shere po lggee 
sature Travers, William Gargan, Ruth | Plete English titles. The film will 
Donnelly, Joan Carroll, Martha| not be shown elsewhere In its origi- 
= Sleeper, Rhys Williams, Dickie nal French version in New York 
————— Tyler and Una O’Connor, “The 
Bells of St. Mary's” tells the story | SSSI 
of a young, practical-minded priest “A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 
and his experiences as pastor of | 
a struggling parochial school. | “GARLAND, Jour.-Amer 
Bing Crosby plays the part of | RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 


man appears 
Benedict, the 
school principal. 


Sister 
idealistic 


as Superior 


mips in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 
parish 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kothryn Forbes ‘Maomo's Bonk Account’ Y 


SCREEN CLUB PARTY 
AT CAFE ZANZIBAR 
Five hundred representatives of | 
Motion picture fan clubs of the| 
United States and Canada received | ( 







w. J. Tetzei, A.Gessner, R.Bishop 
MUSIC BOX, 45. St., W. of B’way 
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MAGNIFICENT AMERICAN 


teview by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


“THE MAGNIFICENT YAN- 
KEE.” By Emmet Lavery. Set 
and costumes by Woodman 
Thompson. Directed and pre- 
sented by Arthur Hopkins, At 
the Royale Theatre. 


There is the quiet pleasure that 
grows fro ma gracious spirit, with 
charm, humor, integrity, and gen- 
uinely humane spirit, in this por- 
trait of Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Drawing 
its material in part from Francis 
Biddle’s biography of the Justice, 
the play presents “the magnificent 
Yankee’ in.a magnificent embodi- 
ment by Louis Calhern. 

Little of actual conflict, even of 
political stir, comes through the 
evening, talk though there is of 
Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt, 
of child labor cases, of the appoint- 
ment of Justice Brandeis—whom 
we see as Holmes’ good friend—of 
pacifist Rosicka Schwimmer and 
her application for citizenship. We 
have, rather, a rounded view of a 
ripe American, from his sixty- 
first to his ninety-first year, grow- 
ing more confirmed in his faith in 
democracy—no, in the people!— 
and vitalizing the thought that we 
must live in the measure not of our 
fears but of our faith. 

Touched with humor, Holmes is 
as gracious, as pleasing a figure 
as the Broadway stage has seen in 
a savoring of seasons; and Louis 
Calhern makes us forget the actor 
as he creates the man. A sort of 
male “Victoria Regina,’ “The 
Magnificent Yankee” is richly re- 
warding. 

Dorothy Gish an admirable 
consort; no mere foil to Louis Cal- 
hern, she has an answering humor 
and a personality that quicken the 
Justice’ wife with an accordant 
vitality. The story, the life of 
Justice Holmes, keeps quick our 
faith in America; the play, “The 
Magnificent Yankee,” keeps alive 
the best traditions of the theatre. 


is 





"MY REPUTATION" 





Dorothy Gish 






Holmes in the Arthur Hopkins production, “The Magnificent 
Yankee” at the Royale Theatre. 


“LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN" | 
IN FINAL WEEK AT ROXY 


As Mrs. 








Darryl F. Zanuck’s presentation 











HELD OVER AT STRAND 

“My Reputation,” Warner Bros.’ 
new romantic drama _ starring 
Barbara Stanwyck, stays on at 
the New York Strand Theatre. 

The accompanying “in person” 
show headlines Orrin Tucker and 
his orchestra, featuring vocalist 
Al Parker and the Quintones, plus 
comedy star Peter Lind Hayes 


Claire. 
Supporting Miss Stanwyck in 
“My Reputation” on the screen 


are George Brent, Lucile Watson 





Father O’Malley, while Miss Berg- | Mady Christians - Oscar Homolka | 


and Eve Arden. 





presents 


GERTRUDE 


LAWRENCE 


RAYMOND 
| ASSEY 
PYGMALION 
by BERNARD SHAW 
Staged by 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
BARRYMORE, W. 47th St. 


EVENINGS 8:30 Mats. Wednesday 
and Saturday 2:30 


| THEATRE INCORPORATED 


and the novelty dancers Lane and|, 
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5 : MANHATTAN 
of “Leave Her to Heaven,” which |i iisppa — pnt 
has succeeded in breaking all ex- | couseum you os > 
isting house records at the Roxy . | 81s street TOUGH TO S 
Theatre since its premiere, is Oh STREET IN LOVE... 
being held over for its sixth and | 58th STREE 
final week at this playhouse. | {HAMILTON Charla GOVER 
’ : 125th ST. 
The gala Roxy tage show, headed | | geGent Gawun GACAL 
y Tony and Sa e Marco, also | | Riversio 
by T d Sally De M ] 3 
remains for a sixth and final week. | | 23rd ST. 4 e ° 
BRONX 
CASTLE HILL ( 
east, gree anne A GOMTY 
A New Musical Play FRANKLIN RATINA PAXINOU 
MARBLE HitL A WARNER'S SCORCHER 
PELHAM and 2nd feature 
mESrenesTin ‘LOVE, HONOR 
Book & Lancs WSCA HAMMERSTEIN 2d MT. VERNON 10 U 
Rook & Lyrics by S ° MT. V' 
Directed by, ROUBEN MAMOULIAN NEW pees AND GOODBYE 
Jances hy 
with John Tait. Iva Withers, Jean Darling, | | [WHITE PLAINS VIRGINIA BRUCE 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Effie Atton YONKERS VICTOR McLAGLEN 
MAJESTIC W. 4ith St. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. 
r 
BROOKLYN MASTERPIECE OF SUSPENSE ] 
The Musical Hit — WITH THE PERFECT CAST! 
hristie’ 
OKLAHOMA! ) |oco0 tem 
KENMORE y 
Based on Lynn Riggs’ “‘Green Grow the Lilacs’ MADISON A (7 
Music by Richard Rodgers Book & Lyrics ORPHEUM 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed 1 TA (4 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille non te ERE WEA, 
Maron bs Joseph E Betty Jane - th YOU VO, WE’ ~~ 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. QUEENS BARRY FITZGERALD 
— with 
— 
- i FLUSHING — Walter HUSTON-Louis HAYWARD 
The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson writes and 
present RICH. HILL 
— - ice STRAND Dz 4 
ALFRED LYNN jan eecesat Woke oney's 
y TR! MANHATTAN ‘WONDERFUL 
LUNT ¢ FONTANNE | cctorst  Ppe “°ovinrunes 
Gwar 8 bind $1 oF 
% e . ” ALDEN samaca i a 
LS; Walt Disney's é 
/ Sw ‘PINOCCHIO’ 
‘COME AND , 
A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN G&r iy’ poten pte TECHNICOLOR 

















Divected by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mots. Thurs., Sat, 








LATEST 






















& specially prepared Holiywood| cee & Tet. S08 f 
greeting from Hedda Hopper at] Ta 
the Modern Screen Fan Club| — a 
Party held last Friday at the Cafe | 
Zanzibar. The record, written by| The 
Miss Hopper with the help of | PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
Dana Andrews, Cornel Wilde, Kurt | t 
Kruger, Alan Ladd and other out- s Neenyggge | 
standing screen stars, was pre- Ps] E T T Y rp i E L D 
sented to each guest at the dinner. >» Rei 
Attending the party in person | in ELMER RICE’S 
30 _ Sener rene Power, Sonja Henie, | | New Comedy 
STR 1 Homero, Gene Kelly, George |}} 
_. Danny Kaye and a score | D R ia A M is i R L 
%f other visiting Hollywood celeb- ||| | 
tities who are in New York now. | Staged by THE AUTHOR 





| CORONET THEATRE 


| 49th STREET, WEST OF B’WAY 
| CI 6-8870 





| Evgs. 8:35 Mon., Thurs., $4.20-$1.20; 


THEATRE PARTIES 
| ?ri., Sat. $4.80-$1.20; Mats. Wed. & 








“A MUSICAL HIT!” 
| —WALTER WINCHELL 


JOHN C. WILSON presents 


THE DAY 
BEFORE SPRING 


Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Books and lyrics by 
| ALAN JAY LERNER 
|Ireme Manning Bill Johnson 
John Archer 
DANCES by ANTONY TUDOR 
| NATIONAL Theatre, W. 41st Street 








_ trade anions and fra- ||} "sat. 2:35. $3-$1.20. (Tax incl) | 
al organizations are re- ||/-———— - SS 








| Eves. 8:30; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Mgt MARCH OF TIMES 


JUSTICE Comes. 
To GERMANY 


Including All the Latest World News Events 


EM B ASS Ao seukton small 


Theaters 50th St., RadioCity:; BroadSt., Newark 
Gary COOPER - Ingrid BERGMAN 

































Mestec when planninz theatre 


EDNA FERBER’S 




















Parties to do so through Ber- ||| 
Sard Feinman, Manager of the’ 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL-| 
y*onquin 4-4622, New Leader 

trical) Department, 7 East , 
) Street, New York City. }j}|| 


—GIBBS, 


SHO 














Eves. 8:30 Sharp. 











“A DELIGHT TO WATCH!” 


New Yorker 


BOAT 


Music by JEROME KERN. Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd | 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER. Staged by HASSARD SHORT | 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE, s4th Street & 6th Avenue. 

Matinees Wednesda’ 


Circle 5-5200. 
y & Saturday 2:30 Sharp 


“SARATOGA TRUNK" 


WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 
A HAL B. WALLIS Production 


HOLLYWOOD " BROADWAY 


T 5Sist STREET 


CONTINUOUS 
ii] POPULAR PRICES 
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ira of Appeasement Ending 


(Continued from Page One) 

ing second World War left her, this 
would take years. Either way she chose 
to play it, the world could expect to win 
a recess from war. And perhaps a long 
enough recess would give Russia her- 
self a chance for internal reform so that 
she could get ready to play a decent role 
in a decent world. 


If there was any real opposition to 
such a policy in Washington last week, 
it was not showing itself. There were 
still a few who felt that Russian was 
prepared to digest what she had already 
grabbed in the confusion of the war’s 
end and to play it squarely from here 
on out in the UNO. But the weight of 
opinion held this to be unlikely if not 
impossible, as long as Stalin runs Russia. 
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Tue State Department still has in it 
a few mustache twirlers, who like to be 
tagged as “liberals” by The Nation and, 
The New Republic, and who find it per- 
fectly possible to address Quisling mass 
meetings in New York without gagging; 
they probably won’t care for the strong 
line. But most of the foreign policy- 
makers will welcome a firm, defensible 
position. Byrnes, the great compromiser, 
will have no trouble adjusting himself 
to something less compromising if he 
finds that it is popular. Indeed, it 
may be said that he invented this 
policy—-that he was only compromising 
up to the point of establishing the UNO 
to set the stage for the first mobilization 
of world opinion against Moscow aggres- 
sion. 

It appeared for a time that the first 
test would be brought by the Iranian 
delegates to the UNO. Although per- 
suaded by the British at one point to 
hold off their complaint about Russia’s 
subversion of Azerbaijan,.the Iranians 
finally went through with it. But it soon 
became apparent that the Russians might 
install puppets in 


Teheran itself and 


thus have the complaint withdrawn be- 
fore anything happened to it. In any 
event, the Iranian case was not ideal for 
a show-down, however clearly the Rus- 
sians had violated the Big Three agree- 
ment at Teheran to respect Iran’s terri- 
torial integrity. 

The Turkish situation is clearer-cut. 
For 20 years Russians and Turks have 
been assuring each other that they are 
great friends and that their border is 
inviolate, sealed by goodwill and mutual 
assistance between Mustapha Kemel and 
Inonu on the one side and Lenin and 
Stalin on the other. Yet the Russians 
are now claiming Kars, Ardahan and 
control of the Dardanelles as the mini- 
muri price of security for the Turks. 
The Russian press and radio are mak- 
ing daily attacks on the Turks that could 
be copied word, except for 
place names, after the Nazi attacks on 
Czechoslovakia before the “™:detenland 


work 


annexation. 

The Turks have said that they will 
f 4t the first Russian unit to cross the 
frontier, and perhaps they will. Fight 
or not, they will have a water-tight case 
for the UNO. Stalin will either have 
to give up the old Czarist dream of 
controlling the Dardanelles, the logical 
capstone for his territorial triumphs, or 
else take it at‘the cost of the world’s 
enmity implemented by organization, 
economic might and potential military 
power. 

Wherever a firm policy leads, it cannot 
be anything but an improvement on the 
present spectacle of the Big Three 
nuclear world organization — a truly 
peace-loving America, a last century 
colonial Britain gradually adjusting her- 
self to new ways under the leadership 
of a Labor Government, and a brazenly 
predatory Russia trying to bleat with 
its lamb-like partners in London while 
wolfing Europe and howling on the door- 
step of the Orient—posing as triplet 
guardians of the world’s peace. 





A Record Year for Cooperatives 


Greater cooperative production was 
once more the key 
progress in 1945 as the consumer co-ops 
checked up a record year with an esti- 
mated $1,000,000,000, states Wallace J. 
Campbell, editor of Cooperative League 
News Service, in a review of last year’s 
ci ive action. 
ast year cooperatives pur- 
ch roleum refineries and 164 
ada il wells. They constructed a 
fertilizer factory in Oregon, a feed mill 
in Wisconsin, etc. A survey completed 
in October showed 158 mills, factories 
and refineries owned by cooperatives affil- 
iated with National Cooperatives and the 
Cooperative League. 
In the non-industrial field remarkable 
success has been achieved in the organi- 


word in coperative 


zation of cooperative hospitals. At pres- 
ent five hospitals are in operation in the 
U.S. and at least forty are in various 
stages of organization. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the 1944 volume of four types 
of consumer cooperatives—retail distri- 
butive, local service co-ops, credit co- 
operatives, and rural electric coopera- 
tives—totalled $841,400,000. In 1945 this 
total exceeded $1,000,000,000. 
possible to determine the net membership 
of consumer cooperatives. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 6,022,000 
members in the four classifications cov- 
ered in its survey, but points out that 
many families are members of several 
types of cooperatives. 

International cooperative activity, 
which was severely curtailed during the 
war, is now reviving, states Campbell. 
The first postwar international coopera- 
tive conference was held in London last 
September. At the San Francisco con- 
ference, cooperative representatives pro- 
posed the formation of an International 
Cooperative Office in the UNO and urged 
that the International Cooperative Alli- 
ance be represented in the Economic and 
Social Council. 


It is im- 


reports 
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In spite of attacks which the coopera- 
tive movement has recently wheathered 
because of its “favorable” tax status, it 
is now looking forward to a year of 
intensive development. 





TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
WITHHOLD PRODUCTION 


Tue Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO, will demand a general wage in- 
crease of 15 cents an hour and a mini- 
mum wage of 70 cents an hour from 147 
southern cotton mills, announced Emil 
Rieve, International President of the 
Union. Decision to make this demand 
which will involve 100,000 union mem- 
bers and another 100,000 workers not 
affiliated with the union, was reached at 
a conference of union representatives 
from all over the South. 

This decision assumes especial interest 
in the light of charges laid by Emil 
Rieve before the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate to the effect 
that cotton textile manufacturers were 
“deliberately withholding” the produc- 
tion of critically short textile fabrics. 

Cotton mills are refusing to run third 
shifts because of a 5¢ an hour premium 
pay, failing to engage in a production 
drive, and refusing to settle strikes called 


to enforce War Labor Board orders, 
stated Rieve. 
There is enough cotton, there are 


enough spindles, and there are enough 
workers, declared Rieve in a letter to 
Senator Murray, to man the textile mills 
for production to meet all the needs, 
“Proof is found in the fact that a num- 
ber of mills which are now paying a 
higher wage scale have increased their 
employment, whereas the low wage mills 
have failed to do so.” 





PALESTINIAN IMMIGRATION will 
be resumed at the rate of 1,500 monthly 
despite Arab threats, the British Gov- 
ernment announced, pending decisions of 
the Anglo-American Inquiry Committee. 





and more impressive as you read. 


| of distinction in ten years. 
| Thorez?’ 


asking too much.” 








EVENING IN PARIS 


La Victoire, French weekly published in New York, prints a couple of point 
paragraphs in its January 12 number: 


Tue New Masses is a strictly party-line review. It has a lively interest in 
French problems and makes a great point of keeping its readers up-to-the-minute 
on all goings-on in Paris . . . and with an even impartiality which grows more 


“In its issue of January 8 The New Masses prints, under the title, ‘An Ere- 
ning in Paris,’ excerpts of a letter from France. 
of an evening passed in the company of Louis Aragon, Elsa Triolet, Maurois and 
two Russian anti-Fascists, Elena Konenko and Anna Karavaeva. 
the evening’s experience was a discussion between Maurois and Aragon. The 
| first, in a ‘hoarse’ voice (sic) maintained that France had not had a new writer 
Aragon, indignant, cried out: ‘What about Maurice 
Collapse of ‘poor old Maurois’ etc., etc. 


“A little friendly advice to The New Masses might not come amiss. 
fabricating a letter from France it would be well to read La Victoire. 
of useful information might be gleaned from it. 
learned that André Maurois happens to be in New York. You might have dis- 
covered, also, at slight expense, that M. André Malraux is not ‘a leading figure’ 
in MRP, ‘France’s reactionary party’ (sic). 
information that Maurice Thorez is not a great writer ... but perhaps we are 














The author writes at length 


The peak of 


Before 
All sorts 
You might, for example, have 


You might also have come upon tne 








THREAT TO TROTTLE 
LABOR'S POLIT'CAL ACTION 


San FRANCISCO (LPA).—California 
labor faces a new threat from anti-union 
interests that have for many years con- 
ducted heavily-financed 
restrictive legislation. 


campaigns for 
The new threat, 
promoted by a group calling itself the 
Committee for Political Freedom, fol- 
lows close on the heels of the highly 
publicized DeMille Political Freedom 
Foundation. 

Purpose of the campaign is to obtain 
enough signatures on an initiative peti- 
tion titled “Political Campaign Contri- 
bution” to have the proposal placed on 
the ballot. The proposed law would pro- 
hibit any organization from levying “in- 
voluntary” assessments on its members 
for the purpose of raising political cam- 
paign funds. It calls for a $5,000 fine 
for each violation, and the penalty could 


be imposed on the organization, its 
officers, employees, or members. Prof 
motors of the scheme want to raise 
$50,000 to employ professional help tp & 
circulate the petitions, and anothe ™ 
$25,000 for publicity. California unionism, 

which has beaten down several similar © 
efforts in the past, is keeping a chary & 
eye on this new brainstorm. — 





MORALS IN POLITICS 
We still have a few copies of Morah® 
in Politics in stock. This brilliant pam fe 
phlet anthology features the following 
essays: 
® William Henry Chamberlin: Prag. 
matic Value of Liberty. 
® John Dewey: Creative Democracy 
® Max Eastman: Morals and Politics 
® Sidney Hook: The Moral 
Socialism. 


Force of & 


25 cents a copy. 











TRENDS continued from page 2 


MacARTHUR’S DIRECTIVES consti- 
tute a Japanese revolution by decree, 
The latest makes only liberals, pacifists, 
Socialists, and Communists eligible for 
Cabinet positions, if literally interpreted. 


ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK, al- 
ways interesting and informative, notes 
that “nothing is settled in Europe.” She 
reports that in the abnormal conditions 
prevailing “nothing is so impressive as 
the resourcefulness and enterprise of in- 
dividuals.” She comments on “the dwin- 
dling prestige of the United States.” 
Europeans distrust Russia and Britain; 
their only hope is America. But we are 
disiliusioning them as fast as we can, 
surrendering an unparalleled opportu- 
nity. “America is the one great power 
in history which other nations desire to 
see magnified.” But we are “frittering 
away our strength, compromising our 
principles,” giving up the chance to 
shape the future. 

DEL VAYO in The Nation, Jan. 12: 
“While the use of isolated Fascists by 
the Russians may have an immediate 
demoralizing and confusing effect, it is 
a very different matter from the use of 
Fascists by the Western powers.” 

RECONVERSION is far ahead of the 
schedule set by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Paul Hoffman an- 
nounced, Only 2,000,000 are unemployed 
instead of the 8,000,000 expected. Pro- 
duction of civilian goods is more than 
50 percent above the July, 1945, level. 

WAGES.—The US Department of La- 
bor reported on distribution of 48,600,- 
000 workers by annual wage income in 
1943, exclusive of workers in agriculture, 
domestic service, non-profit organizations 
and government, 

35,000,000 received less than $2,000 

7,700,000 received $2,000 to $3,000 

5,900,000 got more than $3,000. 

UNO BLOCS.—Big Three unity is a 
fiction. It is apparent at the UNO 
Assembly meeting that instead of a bloc 
of the big powers against a bloc of the 
small nations, there will be three main 





bloecs—a Russian bloc, a British blog, 
and an American bloc. The small na 
tions will be forced to gravitate to one 
of these big nations. 


BAVARIAN ELECTIONS.—tThe com 
servative Catholic Christian Social Union 
won a decisive majority in the elections 
in the American occupation zone, re 
ceiving more than the combined total of 
alt other parties. Only communities of 
20,000 or less voted; the Social Demo 
cratic strength is in the larger industrial 
cities. Almost complete returns gave 
these results: Christian Social Union, 
1,304,000; Social Democrats, 870,000; 
Communists, 127,000. 


FINNISH CONCENTRATION CAMPS 
for political opponents, reported here 
long ago, were officially admitted in 4 
decree giving the Communist Minister of 
the Interior dictatorial police powers 
These Cominternment camps for slave 
labor are filled with persons engaging 
in “activity harmful to Finland’s defense 
or its relations with foreign powers.” 
Obviously any critic of the Soviets of 
Communists is “harmful.” There is 10 
appeal from the decision of the Ministet 
ot the Interior. Simultaneously censor 
ship has been tightened. 


PORTUGUESE SOCIALISTS held 
their first open meeting in twenty yearg 
on Jan. 27. All opposition parties have 
been suppressed since the fascist coup im 
1926 by dictator Salazar. 

GERMAN BANKRUPTCY will be § 
calamity for all of Europe, Allied finan 
cial experts and economists agree, Ger 
many’s indebtedness is now at leas 
500,000,000,000 marks. If restitutiom§ 
war damage, occupation costs, and com 
pensation for land are added, the total 
reaches about 1,000,000,000,000 marks 
estimates George Morrison of the NY 
Times (Jan. 28). Germany’s national 
wealth is about 250,000,000,000 mark& 
Obviously the debt is far beyond Gem 
many’s ability to pay. One allied expett 
calculated that the highest debt that 
Germany could carry is 80,000,000,00% 
marks, and that only if she can expa 
as much as before the war. 4 
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The date for the National Executive 





The Yearly Meeting of the 
NEW LEADER PUBLISHING 


ASSOCIATION 
| will be held on Monday, Feb. 18, at 



















































































SDF Against “Unity” in 
New International 


Denouncine the proposal made in 
London on January 21 by Pietro Nenni, 





Sky Picket 


Sramrorp, Conn. (LPA). — An air- 
plane has picketed a struck dairy here. 


Its licensed pilot was the business agent 



















































































t im Committee meeting in Chicago, Ill., will | 8:30 sharp, at the Rand School. Italian Socialist leader, for the organi- of the AFL Teamsters union whose mem- 
nute dvanced from March to April 7 or | , zation of a new Fifth Socialist Inter- : 
,° Import ts will be rendered a telacas a 
more 14... California: Hyman Schneid is | aut seperts Wie Se sii oe i national immediately, on the basis of bers were protesting the company’s re- 
actively at work in the organization of | All members are urgently invited. | unity of action with the Communist fusal to recognize their organization. For 
Ere- additional S.D.F. branches ‘in Los An- eo — Third International, Algernon Lee, na- three hours the plane whirred over the 
geles. The Jewish Socialist Verband tional chairman of the Social Democratic j : h : 0 : 
ngth pranch raised $250 to cover the expenses Newark School of Social Science will Federation, today declared that there plant; on the ground, 100 other pickets 
and of August Claessens’ recent visit... . open its season on Monday, Feb. 4, 8:30 can be no unity of any sort between held the landlevel line. 
k of Philadelphia, Pa.: Debs Celebration at p. m., at 14 Hill Street. Dr. William E, totalitarian Communists and democratic 
The the Workmen’s Circle Educational Cen- Bohn, speaker. Feb. 11: Dr. Maurice Socialists. © Today all Seten ane shui 
riter ter, 415 S. 19th St., Saturday, Feb. 16, Williams, “China—Key to the Future.” . ; ; ; ae oe Se oe eres 
viel 8:30 p.m. Speakers: Judge Jacob Pan- ... Wm. Thetford, of Belleville, Socialist Lee said that Pietro Nenni has long improve the economic and social condi- 
a Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, pioneer, died January 22. been a pro-Communist “revolutionary tions of the masses of the people. A 
es Seat: “ak Cae. Wie ‘ Socialist,” and that under his leader- Twentieth Century Fund survey indicates 
fore Waldman, pianist. Reservations at $3.00 NEW YORK CITY ship the Italian Socialist Party has lost that in the advanced industrial areas, 
sorts per person should be made at once with The newly elected City Central Com- Fase gain Mong lis aed ee especially the United States, the British 
have Joseph Bragin. . . . New booklet off the mittee will convene on Wednesday, Feb, Wher 'p of t 4 talian bay 4 ont Commonwealth of Nations and Western 
dis. press: “Eugene Victor Debs—a Tribute,” 6, at 8:30 p. m. Besides other business, erever in Europe the Socialists Europe where the memories of the d 
is a é sa aae ‘ > alee have followed a policy of unity of action P eres oer 
sui by August Claessens, published by the nominations will be made for chairman, : : : . pression years are still fresh, emphasis 
; Rand School Press. This is a 20-page recording secretary, and members of the with the Communists—which means ulti- is : “full : 1 : ‘” d be ad 
: booklet, handsomely printed, with a fine City Executive Committee. The Central mately a merger —the results have been a a 
oe portrait of Debs. It gives an intimate Committee will meet again on Feb. 13 disastrous,” Lee said. eres 
description of Debs, the highlights in to hold elections. Membership increase 
! his life and career, his struggles and noted in 1945 report on branches. Appli- 
bie = persecutions, and a discription of his cations coming in steadily. The Meyer 
‘ character, genius and remarkable devo- London Branch is showing special prog- * * * . * + * 
On, ISH tion to the Socialist movement. The ress... . Brighton Beach: August Claes- 
Pro, © booklet also contains excerpts from some sens speaks Friday, Feb. 1, 9:00 p. m., 
O raise of Debs’ greatest orations and a bibliog- at the Workmen’s Circle Center, 189 
help t& yaphy of works on Debs. Most im- Neptune Ave., on “Full Production and 
another — portant—as all books on Debs, also Full Employment.” . . . S.D.F. Branch 
Lionism, those written by him are out of print in the Amalgamated Houses will meet 
similar @. and difficult to obtain—the Rand School Monday, Feb. 4, 8:30 p. m., in the Ase 
1 chary @ Press offers this booklet by Claessens to sembly Room... . Coney Island Branch: 
“ne meet a great need. It should have an Forum every Sunday, 8:30 p. m., at the OF THE UNITED STA TES 
- immediate and large circulation. It is Culture Center, West 28th St. and Mer- 
» a good piece of literature to hand to maid Ave. March 2: Banquet in honor i asia F 
persons interested in Socialism. The or Councilman Louis P. Goldberg. ... A series of lectures on what it is and what it ought to be 
Mora} booklet retails at 10¢ per copy. Quanti- Councilman Louis P. Goldberg speaks 
nt pam fe ties at $7.00 per hundred. Have your Friday, Feb. 1, at the New Era Club, 
allowing organization order some at once. The 274 East Broadway, New York, on by ... &. NORBORG 
' Workmen’s Circle has ordered 5,000 to “Social Democracy, the Hope of the 
| begin with. Send checks or cash to the World.” ... Algernon Lee speaks every ; ; ’ 
Prag: Rand School Press, 7 East 15th Street, Saturday at 9:30 p. m. over Station formerly with the Office of Strategic Services and Chief 
New York 3, N. Y.... New Jersey: The WEVD. a of the Northern European Regional Section of UNRRA, 
= j recently professor of political philosophy, University of 
olities ° . 
ae at Minnesota. 
7 SERIES consists of an analysis of the factual 
ES X A X difficulties, the uncertainties of future constel- 
sh blog, iN L 
nall nae lations, and the actual lack of political, economic 
> TO one 
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Fellow Traveler's Dictionary 


[ was said of the British historian Macaulay that 
his idea of eternal punishment would be to hea 
fiends misstate historical facts without being able 
to contradict them. From personal experience I can 
testify that there is an even lower circle in the Inferno. 
This is to hear a fellow-traveler “explain” Soviet for- 
eign policy to an American audience. Even when one 
has a chance to reply, the misinformation and mis- 
interpretation are so mountainous, the events under 
discussion are so far reinoved from the average Amer- 
ican’s personal experience that adequate correction 
becomes a difficult, if not an impossible, job. 
It may, however, have a clarifying effect to prepare 
a miniature dictionary, showing the rather peculiat 
meanings which are given to certain words and terms 
when these are used by a fellow-traveler. Doctor John- 
son, always brilliant and entertaining in controversial 
conversation, even when he was most wrong-headed, 
developed a sly habit of inserting personal opinions 
into the monumental dictionary which he prepared. 
He characterized patriotism as “the last refuge of the 
scoundrel,” because he intensely disliked a political 
group which called itself patriots. The doctor loved 
to make wisecracks about the Scotch, sometimes for 
the benefit of his Scotch satellite and biographer, Bos- 
well. He defined oats as a food for cattle in other 


countries, for human beings in Scotland. 


So. with modest acknowledgements to Dr. Johnson, 
I herewith offer a dictionary. or elossary. of familiar 


fellow-traveler expressions: 


Aggression: Something of which the Soviet Union 
is never guilty. Anyone who patiently adduces factual 
evidence to the contrary automatically becomes a 
Fascist. a redbaiter, a Russophobe, and an advance 
agent of the Third World War 

Concentration camp: A horrible instilution pe 
culiar to Fascist countries. The existence of concen- 
tration camps in Russia is usually glossed over in 
delicate silence. If mentioned. Soviet concentration 
camps are described as advanced experiments in hu- 
manitarian penology 

Democracy: A form of government and a way 
of life which is shoddy and hypocritical—except in 
the Soviet Union. 

Dictatorship: An abuse of power pe uliar to 
Fascist and reactionary capitalist countries. It bears 
no relation to the methods of rule in the Soviet Union. 

Fellow-traveler: A peculiar species. with several 
asily identifiable characteristics. Professes to pre- 
fer democracy to Communism, but flies into a passion 
against anyone who offers solid and convincing 
grounds for this preference. Is willing to admit, in 
the abstract, that there may be faults in the Soviet 
system, but always shies away from concrete details. 
Regards Munich as unpardonable treachery. the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact as a justifiable attempt on the Soviet lead- 
ers part to “gain time.” What happened to France 
and might have happened to England as a result is 
not taken into account. Biologic ally the fellow-trav- 
ele seems to bear some resemblance to the proverbi- 
ally slippery eel. Try to pin him down to a judg- 


ment on some specific Soviet act of aggression or bad 


faith and he invariably changes the subject to India, 
Indonesia or how wicked the governing regimes were 
or are in countries which the Soviet Union has taken 
over or will take over. 

Liberalism: First and foremost sympathy with 
Communist dictatorship. 

Progressivism: See Liberalism. 

Redbaiter: Anyone who discusses, however mod- 
erately and factually. the less attractive aspects of 
Soviet foreign and domestic policies, or the Fifth Col- 
umn activities of American agents of the Comintern. 

Russo-hater: Anyone who does not wax enthusi- 
astic over Stalin’s dictatorship. 

Russophobe: Anyone who doesn't think the Amer- 
ican Government is wrong and the Soviet Government 
right on every disputed issue between the two coun- 
tries. 

Security: A vague conception which gives the 
Soviet Union the right to unlimited expansion and its 
weaker neighbors the right to unlimited extinction. 

Suspicion: One of the deadliest of sins, if aroused 
by Soviet aggressive actions. A highly praiseworthy 
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quality. if applied to the motives and purposes of 
countries which try to check these actions. 

Treaty: An instrument which has binding force 
for other countries, but which the Soviet Union may 
violate without exposing itself to legitimate criticism. 

% * + 
Two Views of How fo Learn the Truth 

“Whatever may be the limitations which trammel 
inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the great State 
University of Wisconsin should ever encourage the 
continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found.”’—President Charles 





Kendall Adams, of the University of Wisconsin, 
1894. ag 


“I do not agree that your way is good to teach 
people. For example, we would not find in our cow 
try two completely different points of view in 
press, that is, one man says that this is true and 
other says it is not true. How can people know whi 
is the truth?’—Soviet-born Masha Scott: in Tg 
About Russia, by Pearl S. Buck. 

Thoughts Worth Remembering 

“There is a certain type of ‘liberal’ who beliey 
that anyone unsympathetic with Russia must of neeg 
sity be a Fascist.”—Military Government officer 
Germany, in letter to The Nation. : 

“Neither in Tsarist nor in Soviet Russia has the 
ever been any recourse against officials for false 
rest.” —Bertram Wolfe in The Russian Review. 
Freedom of Press in Tito-land 

“Jean Buller, Swiss newspaperman and correspor 
ent of the Gazette de Lausanne and the Tribune 
Geneve. has been expelled from Yugoslavia for 
tempting to leave Belgrade without the permissi 
of the Ministry of Information.”—Reuter despate 
from Belgrade. 











An Editorial— 


The France Which Asks 


PANE effort of France to get back on its feet is 
of importance to all Europe and to all the 
world. In working out the terms of the loan 

to Great Britain, the American Government recog- 
nized its international responsibility. In our own 
interest we must do whatever we can to help Britain 
restore het economy. For the very saine reasons-— 
and in some respects they are even more compelling— 
we must help to bolster France. 

The very first act of the new Government of Presi- 
dent Gouin was to appoint Léon Blum Ambassador 
Extraordinary. After years in German prisons, the 
trusted Socialist leader now takes upon his shoulders 
one of the heaviest burdens connected with the 
restoration of his distraught and weakened country. 
He is to visit London, Washington, the South Amer- 
ican capitals, His task will be to eet financial sup- 
port, to hasten shipments of food, and to reopen the 
avenues of trade. France cannot be restored to eco- 
nomic and political health without helping hands 
extended by nations interested in rebuilding a demo- 
cratic world. The difficult task of Léon Blum will 
be to convince the outside world—and espet ially the 
United States—that prompt aid will be a good in- 
vestment. 

As we Americans prepare to receive the new Am- 
bassador Extraordinary, it will be well for us to 
recall D-Day. Europe was in the grip of our enemies, 
Our creat attack was directed to the shores of France 
because it was from the French that we expected the 
most substantial support. And we were not disap- 
pointed. With the exception of a few traitors, the 
entire nation rose to fight beside our men 

At the present time Europe is in the grip of hunger 
and cold and poverty, Her productive forces have 
been shattered. Her government and political parties 
are only slowly recovering from the paralyzing effects 
of Nazi terror. We, here in our still prosperous land, 
are practically untouched by ail of this. Our interest 
now is in rebuilding a prosperous world with which 
we can trade and a safe world in which we can live 
at peace. It is now our task to make a different sort 
of attack on Europe. This time we must vanquish 
the hunger and disease and poverty. the political 


for Help 


chaos and the all-pervading sense of insecurity. A 

as on D-Day. we shall find our chief ally in Fran 
From the point of view of democratic resuscitation 
France is the key to Europe. Until France com 

back, Europe cannot be herself again. 


féon Blum will find his task somewhat lighten 
by the character of the address with which Preside 
Gouin songht the support of the Constituent Assembl 
Tor once we heard very little of la gloire or Choneut 
of France. Instead, Felix Gouin spoke first of th 
depleted soil, of wheat, meat, and potatoes. 
gave a grim and realistic picture of the fiscal sit 
tion. described the retrenchments which are necessaty 
and explained that the entire population must p 
in its belt. stick together, save and produce until 
crisis 1s past. 

The people of American can understand France i 
this mood. One of oft-told tales of history is thé 
of the French peasants digging into their socks am 
producing the 5,000,000,000 francs demanded by t 
Germans after the Franco-Prussian War. The Fra 
of those peasants is still there, a France of toug 
minded and realistic citizens. Their socks are empt 
if. in fact. they still have socks. But they still he 
their soil. their tenacity, and their ingenuity. 

lt will be well for us to recall, as the terms of 
loan are considered, what the French people h 
suffered, how large a share they have taken in 6 
common fight. and how much their recovery me 
to the safe and prosperous Europe which we desi 
to build. 

Chaos and impoverishment and bankruptcy 
lead to totalitarian Communism in France. And 
would mean Russian hegemony of the Europ 


continent. 
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